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THE MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Dogs thine eye, lady, rest on the picture of sadness? Does the tear tremble there, which 
scene of human sorrow? Does thy gentle heart throb for those who linger over the tomb, preted rh con 
me prtnay | mn tate ged — with the glowing vitality of a mother’s love? And does hope, or belief kinder than hope, 

ee that the spirit, now fled from that cold clay, wander: i i 
pry wart tn aati y ders in etherial purity over the gentle beings whom it lately loved, 

Oh lady, well do I know the gushings of thy heart. How often, amid the vanity ard splendour of the world, have I seen 
thy soft eye kindle with a lustre that splend never brought there? How often has thy heart heaved with thoughts of 
hopes, of pleasures, of joys, far, far away? Thou mayest never look on this fleeting page; thou mayest never recal the 
memory of hours, now with those uncounted, which have been withered by the blighting hand of time that has passed; bus 
not so will fade the recollection, with those who have seen thee, of thy gentle spirit, thy beauty, thy purity and thy truth. 
It has indeed been thine to dwell among the gay tribe that flutter in the sunshine of life, it has been thine tu receive the 
homage which the world loves to offer to those whom it has enshrined. But though among them, thou wast not of them; 
purer and loftier were the objects that pied thy thoughts, and all a woman’s tenderness and goodness were for ever 
freshly springing up in the deep recesses of thy heart. How often have I listened to the music that flowed from thy lips! 
How often by thy side, wandering in the still of the evening, has the voiee of charity, of benevolence, of all 
pervading love, fallen on my ear, more softly than the softest breezes that died among the searcely moving groves around us! 
How often has the tranquillity of the heavens seemed yet more tranquil, and the lustre of the stars more surely the beacons 
of undiscovered worlds! 

Oh lady, whithersoever may be thy wanderings, whatever may be to others the accidents of life, whatever storms may 
gather up the dark clouds to hang around the future, thine be it to enjoy, for long, long years, skies as unclouded as ever 
gladdened the heart with their summer screnity, and to find yet in store, worlds more pure than fancy has ever sought to 
fashion in the brightest and loveliest of the stars. . 
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THE CITY OF THE PESTILENCE. 


A SKETCH. 





It was a scerie of solitude, of lone 
Sublimity, that dwells not where the hand 
Of nature rears aloft the dizzy hill, 
Or toppling crag, the soul to start, or bid 
The eye to quail beneath her maj 
It was not solitude that deserts kno 
Mid burning sands, or the sirocco’s rage, 
Where bravest souls back on themselves do shrink, 
From print of fellow mortal’s wand’ring step 
Stamped on a place so desolate and drear :— 
’T was not the loveliness of ocean’s breast 
Where sky and water seem to merge in one 
Immeasurable cave of azure dome, 
Studded witb gems of rich and glitt’ring ray; 
Where the tost mariner amid the shrouds, 
His night watch holding o’er th’ unbridled winds, 
May face to face behold the God of heaven, 
Who comes not in the thunder’s awful peal, 
The whirlwind’s fury, or consuming fire, 
But in the still, small! voice, that breathes around 
The ocean's sleep, and nature's solitude. 
There thou art not alone, nor yet may'st feel 
The ruling spirit of true solitude. 
These may hold pleasing converse with the soul, 
The thrilling tones of eloquence may pour, 
And new harmonious numbers wake within. 
But in the mighty homes of human kind, 
Thosefar famed cities whose gigantic walls 
Millions embrace within their flinty arms; 
Where splendour fires with rage the envious heart, 
And poverty contempt excites, where all 
Toil from the rising of the morning sun 
To balmy eve ;—tor what? some glitt’ring toy, 
Some bubble, reputation, honour, wealth, 
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Dissolving at the touch ;—whose life is formed 
Of anguished efforts, or unyielding strife. 

Oh wander there, at the dark midnight hour, 
And listen to the echoes of thy tread 

Among the silent ranges—let thy soul 

Look inward on itzelf—and darkly muse 

O’er some deep hidden and appalting thought : 
Upon the homes of still and sleeping man 
Cast thy despairing eye, and inly ask, 

Who of all these, for me can feel or care, 

Can share my sorrows, and partake my grief? 
E’en from the senseless shores that mark the patit 
A cold and chilling answer seems to rise, 

All echo--none /—thou art indeed alone. 


The pall of night Was spread, and half the world 
Had sunk to slumber in the downy arms 
Of sweet furgetfulness ;—heav'n’s opiate 
On every sense had fallen, pouring balm 
On wounded soulsdiffusing happiness 
Where’er the closed eye, and moveless lip, 
The gentle breathing, and the holy calm, 
The presence of the magic pow’r bespoke. 
Yet all slept not—all sought not out 
Oblivion of the past or present care ; 
But some did catch the hour, while others lay 
To all of interest, unknowing, dead— 
To breathe the ev’ning air, to cast a glance 
On myriad fires that light the vault of heav'n. 
To whisper gentle words, that suited not 
The busy throng, the noisy restless bum 
Of man—that ill became the glaring light 
Of noonday splendour or of western glow ;— 
But soft and soothing as the rising breeze 
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That fans the timid aspen's quiv'ring leaf, 

Or ripples o'er with each fantastic form 

The glassy bosom of the gliding streain. 

The air was heavy with its odorous load, 

The rich and precious tribute of each flow’r, 
And of each loftier tree whose blossoms hung 
Clust’ring and drooping with their sweet perfume, 
Or scatt'ring garlands on the dewy swaré. 
From founts of marble of Italia’s clime 

The crystal waters gushed in many a stream, 
Gurgting, and flashing o'er the rocky way, 
Which Art, ambitious of her rival's skill, 

Had sought to imiiate from Nature's hand. 
Here had the fairy foot in blithesome mood, 
Tripped in the mazy dance, to music’s strain; 
Here had loud laughter, bursting from the heart, 
Echoed from lip to tip—and flashed again 

In ev'ry eye—and glowed in ev'ry cheek. 

The old aroused their waning souls to see 

How full were all of gay, luxurious life— 

How each heart bounded, and with transport thrilled, 
Where yet untainted dwelt sweet innocence, 
And blest conicnat, 


‘The hours passed on, and of the flight of time 
Warned the gay revellers by midnight chime. 
The labyrinth was stili—the fountains poured 
Their grateful coolness on the air in vain, 

And onward as it flew, the zephyr sighed 

O'er the ted—-deserted bow'rs, 

But far beyond, amid the cypress shades, 

A form advances and still nearer comes. 

But no—not one alone, two figures move 

In step harmonious through the moonlit scene; 
Their arms close intertwined—and each one's eye 
Reading the language of love's eloquence 

In those bright speaking mirrors, where the form 
Of each distinctly pictured from the heart, 

A faithful copy of the image there. 

They whi«pered—but the fountain’s falling spray 
Mingled its murmurs—and the words escaped. 
The moon's pale crescent shed a holy light 

On the pure passion of the happy pair, 

Who pledged before that chaste and sacred fire 
Their mutual loves—their fortunes—and their all :-— 
Defied e’en death to break the solid chain 

That linked in union strong their constant hearts; 
Pledged, and devoted each unbroken love, 

In health, in sickness, happiness, or woe, 

No chance should part—ng evil disunite, 

But live together—undivided die. 

Words, deep and earnest, were the sacred bond; 
The witnesses—the sov'reign power of heav'n; 
The seal that ratified—the first long kiss 
Stamped warm and glowing on those virgin lips. 
Man’s dignity of form, and gen’rous sowl— 

The grace of woman—biended with a high 

A noble spirit, and an ardent love— 

All gave assurance of enduring faith. 

For soul in soul so intimately join’d, 

To separate appeared past mortal pow’'r. 

As when two dew drops on some fragrant flow'r 
Their radiant beauties to each other send, 

A breath—a movement—with attractive pow’r 
May melt and mould them to a brighter gem. 
The troth was plighted, and the blissful goal 
Was full in view—a week, a few short hours 
Would into full fruition change their hope. 

They gazed around upon the silence deep, 
Where no sound fell, no music but their own, 
The words of love, 

Waked the lone echoes of th’ enchanted scene. 
The parting steps rose fainter on the ear, 
And the dim passage shrotided 





them from sight. 


From a deep-shaded nook stole forth a man, 
Hie step was noiselese—sneering was his smile, 
Pale was his lip—his cheek cadaverous, 

And the deep hollow of his restless eye 





Gleamed with the lustre of his fiendish stare, 

He viewed the lovers till beyond his ken, 

Aud then be laughed—not loud, or joyously, 

But a hoarse murmur from bis inmost breast, 
Did harshly grate along the arid path 

That bore itgo the air—as if from hell 

Some damned spirit issued forth to light, 

To blast all living with its hideous roar. 

Uprose that horrid laugh. through clenched teeth 
That grinned —and gnashed—and grated o'er and o'er, 
White the fierce gesture, and@’contracted brow, 
The heaving chest, and ev'ry muscle set— 

Were indices of bitter—envious hate. 

The haunts of man had held him —and his heart, 
Oace sympaibetic, had rebounded high 

To joy or sorrow—wealth and friends had he. 
But his star, once so bright, faded and fell :— 

In evil hour, upon a brother's love 

In full confiding tenderness, he set 

His fortune and his famc--and all were lost, 
Wrecked at the moment of his highest hopes— 
Buried forever—sunk beneath the waves 

That roll above adversity’s abyss. 

Then friends more distant grew—and servants bold— 
Unhcard of debts encumbered him—respect 
Became familiar—some dared pity him. 
Madness was in his brain—his senses reeled— 
To heav’n he swore in words of import dire, 
Never to pity or to succour man, 

But blast his happiness—and o'er his woe 

Mock, taunt, and drive to uttermost despair— 
To fill the cup of pleasure high with pain— 

And gyJl infuse, where honey should have flowed. 
He looked upon the fire of youthful love, 

And longed to quench i\--thirsted to revenge 

His seared and paisied feelings upon those 

Who ne'er had injured him. Ghastly he smiled, 
And lifting up in air his withered bands, 

On heav'n he called to blast all joy 

In ev'ry heart—all confidence—all love. 

He sought his lone:y pallet—not to sleep— 

His soul was wakeful, and an undcfined 

Yet pleaeing visivn floated o'er his sight. 

He dashed the mem'ry of his waking dream 
With furious oath far from him—for some fiend 
Mattcred in whispered tones—“ Thou Aast thy wish!” 
Belief he could not yield—to think that Ac— 

The poor—despised—abhorred—the pitied wretch, 
That he should dream of hope, or wish fulfilled. 
But still he fondly hu: pon that word— 

As children on a futhe?8 prumised boon— 

Till morn had risen, and his frame oppressed 
Had eunk unconscious into slumber's arms. 


Thrice had Diana's silver car careered 
Over the arch of buoyant clouds that spans 
Th’ immensity of air—-thrice had the sun 
Rushed flaming from the orient, to the wave 
Of western waters—thrice had man arisen 
Toiled, and slept; and now, ’twas ev'n again; 
Again the air was odorous—the stream 
Still purled and dashed along its pebbly bed. 
But whence this silence sad—these desert buw'rs ? 
Has pleasure ceased, and has th’ exulting voice 
Forgot its strains hilarious? Has sume wand 
More potent than the Magi’s fabled staff, 
Waved o'er the city, and to stone transformed 
The living—breathing—joyous multitude 2 
The air is murky, and the sable clouds 
Flit on the pinions of the stormy wind ; 
The moon’s cold eye looks with a fitful glare, 
And ever and anon, the starving dogs 
Howl in discordance, and with madness tear 
Their fellows limb from limb: man heeds not them. 
The casement closed, the portal closely barred, 
No welcome to the wand’ring stranger give. 
Yet one is there: as if on wings he flies, 
His arms extended—tossing wild his hair 
From the wan, haggard temples on the storm. 
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Hark! as his shrick reverberates along 

Th’ unpeopled passages, he fiercely cries, 

“ The Pracug!—The Pracve!” and onward flies again. 
Turning upon its creaking hinge, a door 

Opens with cautious hand—and from within 

A few forms slowly glide—with pond’rous weight 
O’erburdened. The madman cast one glance, 
And bounding forward, quickly disappeared. 
Within the gloomy mansion’s silent walls, 

The hand of heav’n on every soul was /aid, 
Heavy and grievous—if the awful groans, 

Th’ unhallowed curses, and the raving mind, 
The cries, the supplications, and the threats, 
That burst from ev'ry parched and fevered lip, 
Can tel! of anguish whose acutest pangs, 
Imagination, in her wildest hour, 

Has disbelieving mocked at as unreal. 

On a low couch there lay a feeble man; 

Time had not played a loser’s game with him, 
But at his touch, the tall and vig'rous form 

Had bowed and tottered ; palsied were his limbs, 
And his white locks in wild confusion hung 
Shading his brow, that throbbed as if to burst. 
The sightiess balls in agony upturned, 

Livid and bloodshot, in their kets rolled— 
His wasted fingers dug his aching flesh, 

That writhed a loathsome, and corrupted mass ; 
His lips were covered with a whitish foam, 

And hia unceasing cry was for a drop, 

A single drop, to cooi his burning tongue. 

He called upon his child, a beauteous boy, 

That far off stood, his agony to see, 

And prayed a cup of water to assuage 

The fire that ever on his vitals preyed. 

‘The trembling, weeping child dared not come near 
But shrieking hurried from the scene of death. 








Then rang a peal of laughter through the halls, 
The frantic maniac stood beside the bed, 
Tntently watching each convulsive throe, 

Or startling quiver of the aged limbs, 

As one by one the icy tides of death, 
Advancing sluggishly along each vein, 
Congealed the warmer and impetuous flow 
That circied round the heart, and vainly strove 
To stem the frozen torrent ; and his laugh 
Burst wildly forth to mock the solemn scene, 
Too late to wound the spirit’s parting sigh, 

For the last lingering breath had gently passed 
The opened portals--and the roving eye, 
Rayless and glassy, stood forever fixed. 

The piercing cry, the shout of deep despair, 
Fell ona less and i ear. 

He bent him o’er a form of beauteous mould, 
Whose horrid wailings rent the tainted air; 
He ghastly smiled upon the pallid face 

Of her who plighted once her sacred faith, 
*Neath the o’erarching grove at the dead of night, 
To him her heart's belov'd - her bosom’s lord. 
On him heav'n’s vengeance fearfully she called— 
On his perfidious head--whose coward soul 
Recoiled in terror from his stricken brive— 
Dared not her wants to tend, her head support, 
With her to die—or still with honour live. 

A voice was whispering in her sickened ear," 
* This is the end of love—and this reward 

All mortals bear——‘tis thine to share it too.” 
She heard, and looked upon the hideous face, 
That smiled in cool derision of her woe; 

She thought the fiends of hell were even now 
Profanely paltering with her loosered soul ; 
One shriek—one quivering groan—her spirit winged 
its unknown way to worlds beyond the tomb. 
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RACHAEL PARFETT. 


Asout a year after Hosea Parfett,—once a 
flourishing farmer, and the last of a renowned 
race of wrestlers and cudgel-players, had, on ac- 
count of his confirmed lameness, produced by a 
terrific in-lock from a Wiltshire giant, who had 
dared the whole village to a bout, in which Ho- 
sea,at the expense of a dislocated hip, threw him 
three complete pancakes—but more especially 
in consideration of his recent ruin by mildew, 
fly, murrain, and other disasters, been elected 
parish mole-catcher, Rachacl, his seventh child, 
wasborn. Her eyes, when she first opened them 
to weep, were, as Brodie Bagster, the village 
song-maker, says, like little violets, filled with 
dew, peeping out of a spring snow. The same 
worthy, in a doggerel composition, which fits in- 
differently to the tune of Ally Croker, recording 
the story of her early life, observes that her hair 
was “silky soft and silvery bright” as the down 
of a nestling dove; her first tooth, a pearl pluck- 
ed by a mermaid from some coral nook, in which 
its maker, the hermit-oyster—so he called the 
fish—had hid it; and her cheek a mark which 
the fairies had set up to pelt all day with rose- 
buds. Brodie said half a hundred other flowery 
things of Rachael, which it would have broken 
his heart to know had been better said, before 
he was born, of half a thousand others. Not- 





withstanding the hyperbolic compliments of her 
rustic laureate,—which, unsupported, would per- 
haps have rendered the fact doubtful,—Rachael, - 
from the testimony of all who saw her in the ear- 
ly part of her babyhood, appears to have been 
eminently beautiful. She was, it is said, a living 
similitude of some fine old picture of a wingless 
angel, in the antique library at Scroby Hall, 
which her mother had had frequent occasion to 
visit, while pregnant, for the purpose of receiving 
from Sir Ralph, who was churchwarden, the pit- 
tance per dozen allowed by the parish for the 
moles caught by Hosea, whose pride would not 
permit him to appear in person as a claimant of 
the parochial fees to which his industry, absurd- 
ly misdirected as it was, by custom and promise 
entitled him, 

Rachael was scarcely able to run alone when 
some mysterious malady wrought an appalling 
change in her appearance, and she became again 
a nursling—hidcous from her extreme haggard- 
ness. It was said, and steadfastly believed inthe 
village, that Hosea Parfett’s child had been sto- 
len by the fairies,and that the creatdre which 
nestled in its place was an accursed changeliug. 
Rachael’s mother began to loathe the baby on 
which she had before most passionately doted ; 
and after pining for a few weeks, as Brodie Bag 
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ster sings, turned from the sun like a drooping 
flewer, and died. Shortly after this event, the 
good women of the village, at a council held,one 
winter’s eve, round the blacksmith’s forge, re- 
solved on compelling the fairies to return Ra- 
chael, and relieve Hosea Parfett of the change- 
ling. The little creature wasaccordingly placed 
on a shovel, and exposed, the same night, at the 
back door of Hosea’s house, to the cold gleam 
of the setting moon. The attendant ceremonies 
were conducted with such powerful precision, 
that, if Brodie may be believed, the fairies thought 
proper to refund; and, three months after, a 
young farmer’s wife, who, having lost her first- 
born, had volunteered to become wet-nurse to 
the recent visitor in fairy-land, brought young 
Rachael back to the mole-catcher’s cottage, even 
more beautiful than when she was born. 

Hosea’s time was fully occupied ; and he had 
already, not so much from love as necessity, it is 
remarked in the ballad, married a second wife, 
in the hope of obtaining a second mother for his 
seven children. He soon had an eighth, which 
seeming ugly by the side of Rachael, its play- 
mate, the latter, at an earlier age than even the 
bad circumstances of her father could warrant, 
was thrust into distant employment. Old Sir 
Ralph's bailiff undertook to give her food and 
lodging, with twopence per month as wages, to 
drive the birds from his master’s crops; but Ra- 
chael soon lost her place, being endowed, as Bro- 
die says, with so sweet a quality of voice, that 
she attracted the creatures she was hired toscare 
away. So it fared with her in all her subsequent 
youthful services, some natural perfection ren- 
dering her unfit for those occupations in whicha 
child less pre-eminently gifted, but with equal 
zealand industry, would doubtless have excelled. 
At length—so says Brodie in bis ballad—she was 
actually turned out of the choir, in which she 
had only sung for a few Sabbaths, because, as 
Reuben Orton, the leader, observed, with a con- 
fident appeal to his coadjutor, the parish clerk, 
no less than three young tenors, and a middle- 
aged bass, lost time and marred all melody, by 
gazing into her innocent blue eyes with such he- 
terodox enthralment as though there had been 
no other heaven. 

Yet, though admired by all, Rachael becaine 
an object of affection to none. The boldest of 
the young rustics looked up at her as she _glode 
silently along, just, says Brodie, as they might at 
the moon, conscious of her beauty, but feeling 
no emotion of love; and, though she was known 
to be gentle as a lamb, rarely presuming to offer 
her a passing salutation. Except among the old 
and heart-broken, to whom she came as a minis- 
tering angel, Rachael had no companions, no, 
not even among such as were just emerging from 
their babyhood ; for, on the lips of these their 
mother’s milk was scarcely dry, before they heard 
the story of Hosea Parfett’s changeling, and, as 
one who had been in fairy-land, and whose form 
and features seemed te retain some of its * love- 
ly leaven "—we quote from Brodie—they deem- 
ed her awful, and quivered when she kissed them; 





so that, says our respected authority, in a note to 
his ballad—adopting a bold figure, Rachael's 
beauty shrouded her from joy. 

She was still a girl when her father died, after 
a lingering illness brought on, after a lapse of 
twenty years, by the fatal in-lock of the Wilt- 
shire giant. His wife, with her child, removed 
to a distant village, where she had many rela- 
tives; and of Rachael’s six brothers three had 
long been in the grave, one had gone to sea, and 
the other two were bearing muskets in the east, 
so that young Rachael found herself a lone being 
among her village neighbours. Brodie says she 
took to peeling willows, and making various fan- 
cy articles in wicker work; but those about her 
either did not appreciate her taste, or felt no in- 
clination to traffic with her; she was therefore 
compelled to carry the produce of her labours 
to a neighbouring town, where she stood like a 
statue in one corner of the market-place, asking 
no price, but silently receiving what those who 
passed thought fit to give her for her wares. 
None met her going forth, none beheld her re- 
turn; she was rarely seen except on the Sab- 
bath, when she modestly stole up one of the side 
aisles of the church, and took her place among 
the paupers on a stone-bench beneath the pul- 
pit. Her decent neatness of attire on these oc- 
casions, and the care that was evidently, yet in- 
visibly, bestowed on the little patch of rose-trees 
in front of her cottage, led the villagers to keep 
more aloof from her than ever; for no one could 
divine how, except it were by witchcraft, she 
obtained her means, it being allowed, even by the 
most slanderous gossips, that her reputation as a 
maiden was above impeachment. Gradually the 
old and heart-broken began to shrink from her 
charitable hand, and the paupers now made a 
large space at one end of the stone bench under 
the pulpit when she approached. Day by day 
Rachael was becoming more desolate. 

At length the eldest son of old Sir Ralph, of 
Scroby Hall, while proceeding with his groom, 
atan early hour, to join a distant hunt, found 
Rachael sitting—the image of mute despair— 
among the fern on a small but lonely common, 
across which ran a foot path to the neighbouring 
market town. Some pieces of broken wicker- 
work, and one of her shoes, were lying near her. 
A small gold brooch, to which was attached a 
morsel of a shirt frill, appeared in the palm of 
her usually pure, but now begrimed hand; Which, 
as the young squire and his groom approached 
to raise her, she suddenly clenched, and thrust- 
ing it into her bosom, sobbed hysterically, “ Do 
not take it from me—you know not what it cost !” 

With a humanity of which she seemed sensi- 
ble, the young squire, assisted by his man, car- 
ried her by a back path to her cottage. The 
groom, with feelings less delicate than those o& 
his master, was urgent for information, but b 
could elicit nothing from her except that she hag 
been waylaid and ill-used by somebody ; but by 
whom, she either would not reveal, or, as it ap- 
peared from her manner, she did not know. He 
then suggested a minute imspection of the brooch; 
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which, however, she held so sullenly in her bosom, 
that his master at length told him, not to distress 
her further on the subject. 

The patch of rose-trees in front of Rachael's 
cottage soon became a little wilderness ; and the 
paupers occupied the stone bench beneath the 
pulpit at their ease—fearless of her coming ; for 
Rachael's Sabbath visits to the house of God had 
evidently terminated. Months passed on, and at 
length a cow-boy, coming from a neighbouring 
revel, heard an infant’s wail iu Rachael’s cot- 
tage. Some days after a little boy was found ex- 
posed, beneath the lofty porch of Scroby Hall, 
in a cradle of exquisite wicker-work, and pro- 
tected with motherly care from the inclemency 
of the season. The child was however dead. 
The neatness of its baby blanketing, the beauty 
of its willow coffin, and the cow-boy’s story, in- 
stantly brought a strong suspicion on Rachael. 
Reuben Orton, who was now constable, wished, 
he said, to confront her with the little corpse: 
but she entreated to be spared that pang, for it 
was needless. The child she would own at once 
was hers. She had gazed on him all night, and 
frolicked with him all day : work she could not, 
and want, bitter want, hadcomeon her. Though 
few had longer, or perhaps brighter tresses, the 
Scotch pedlar, she said, had refused to purchase 
them, because he had been told she was uncan- 
nie. The child had driven her to despair by cry- 
ing for that nourishment, which she had lost the 
power to give it. A wicked thought stole into 
her mind, and while frantic, she had accomplish- 
ed it. “On my way back,” she continued, “I 
knelt on the stepping-stone, and drank from the 
brook. Before I had risen from my knees, I 


grew calm enough to pray for my child. My 


very heart seemed to open—I felt a gush in my 


bosom and flew back. The mile betwixt usseem- | 


ed to be a thousand. The shadow of his cradle 
was still on the steps—I hurried on—clutched him 
up to my breast—and for a moment felt the full 
joy of being a mother! He fell like a Jump of 
lead from my arms, for his lips had come to my 
burning cheek, cold—cold as a stone! He had 
perished !” 

At the next assizes for the county, when most 
of the foregoing facts came out in observation and 
evidence, Rachael Parfett’s name stood first in 
the calendar; but with a humanity usual in cases 
where a conviction for the most terrible crimes 
is expected, her trial, instead of being taken on 
tne opening day, was postponed until the Friday, 
so that if she were found guilty, the intervention 
of the Sabbath, a dies non, might so far cheat 
the law, as to add one day to the little sum of life 
—forty-eight hours—allotted to the criminal after 
sentence. Notwithstanding all the ingenuity of 
the two leading counsel on the circuit, who had 
received briefs and unusually large fees on her 
behalf, from some unknown hand, the jury, with- 
out retiring, had, after a brief consultation, faced 
about in their box, evidently about to pronounce 
her guilty,—the dapper, slim associate of his re- 
lative, the judge, had already nibbed the pen in- 
tended to record her doom, and, in a tone of pert- 
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ness, asked that awful question at which so matly 
hearts have quailed, ““Gentlemen, are you agreed 
in your verdict ?” when a loud shriek interrupt- 
ed the business of the Court. It did not come 
from Rachael—she had scarcely heard it; for her 
senses were dead to the world, and her soul, as 
the writer before quoted says, was apparently 
half way to Heaven. The sound, at the moment 
of its utterance, had so completely filled the 
court-house, that many an anditor, in different 
situations, turned round to some pallid female by 
his side, and thought the shriek was hers. 

After a brief but agonizing pause, a noble- 
looking woman, gorgeously clad, on whose brow, 
according to our rustic poet, the very dew of 
death seemed freezing, rose from her seat by the 
Judge’s side, and, though her lips quivered be- 
tween the utterance of every word, in a firm 
clear voice, tendered evidence on Rachael’s be- 
half. While a carriage rolled by the court- 
house, shattering, as it did, at a moment of such 
intense interest, even the nerves of those who 
were not more than ordinarily sensitive, the ve- 
nerable judge rose and offered to support the agi- 
tated witness. She briefly declined his courtesy ; 
but he still stood gazing at her, with an emotion 
in which every spectator partook. It was the 
wife of old Sir Ralph’s eldest son, who had now 
succeeded to his father’s titles and estates. 
** Make way,” said she, in a tone of authority, 
and taking what Brodie calls a radiant cherib 
from her attendant’s arms, “this,” she added, 
after having crossed the dock and placed the 
child on Rachael’s bosom, “this, my Lord, is 
hers :—we must not see her murdered !” 

Rachael held forth her hands half unconscious- 
ly, to receive the babe, which, as Brodie says, 
lay playing with her disheveled locks, the image 
of young Joy in the arms of Sorrow, while the 
lady told her tale. Her own child, she said, had 
suddenly expired in convulsions, and while she 
was still weeping over its little corpse, the great 
bell of Scroby Hall seemed voluntarily to toll its 
knell. It was long past midnight, and her at- 
tendant, proof against all supernatural ideas, had 
boldly opened the entrance door. A baby, in its 
cradle, was on the threshold. Knowing her hus- 
band’s deep anxiety to have an heir, she had 
been prevailed on to substitute the corpse of her 
own for Rachael's living child. Shame had 
hitherto prevented her from confessing the fraud; 
but now that an innocent fellow-creature’s life 
was at stake, she could not hesitate to avow the 
error into which she had been betrayed. ‘ The 
blooming boy,” she added, with an energy that 
seemed to be mingled with some indignation and 
more sorrow, “* whom I have this day brought 
into Court, is not mine, but Rachael Parfett’s ; 
here is a brooch, which I found on its breast, I 
feel convinced it is my husband’s. That brooch 
I gave him only a week before our marriage; it 
was a fatal relic, to which superstition had affix- 
ed acharm; and I felt hurt that I did not wear it on 
his wedding day. Itwas then Rachael Parfett’s.” 

The story of the Human Cuckoo may be con- 
cluded with the following extract—at which 
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many may laugh—from Brodie Bagster’s second 
ballad on the same subject, written toa melody 


which he is said to have patiently coaxed out of 


his own fiddle :— 
“ And so, with that, this lady proud, 
Plucked up her damask gown, 









And sailed out of Court, like an evening cloud, 
When the eun has jast gone down. 

And when she died—which soon befell— 
Sir Ralph of Scroby Hall— 

He married the lass he'd not used well, 
And made amends for all.’’ 
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Tue various tongued denizens of earth who 
bad crowded Frankfort during the great fair 
were fast returning to their distant homes, the 
well filled table d’hote at the Romischer Kaiser 
was now reduced to a few members of the corps 
diplomatique. “ See that my passport is en regle 
for Vienna,” said I to the Kellner, “ for Frank- 
fort has now become intolerably dull.” 

As the traveller journies towards Saxony, the 
face of the country undergoes a marked change ; 
the vine clad heights of the Mein gave place to 
the dark ridges of the Thuringian forest, between 
which and the foot of the Ezegibirge, extend the 
dominions of a crowd of petty princes, who by 
their family influence or political services, have 
saved their insignificant independencies from the 
médiatising ban of the German confederation. 

My travelling companion was an old Dutch 
colonel, the Baron Van S He had made 
thirty campaigns, and the wild uncertainty of a 
camp life had given to him that happy constitu- 
tional indifference which philosophy in vain as- 
pires to. A vein of military pedantry ran through 
his conversation, but this was enlivened by such 
shrewd and profound observations on men and 
things, such a fund of anecdote, as taught me 
that the Baron had moved no inattentive observer 
on the great theatre of events on which he had 
played his part. “In whose dominions are we 
at present ;" said I to the post-master at Leben- 
stein, for in the course of our morning’s ride, we 
had passed through half-a-dozen states. “In 
those of his Serene Highness of Saxe Meinen- 
gen,” was the reply. I confess I felt a little cu- 
rious to visit the state that was likely to have the 
honour of one day giving a Queen ‘to England. 
We therefore proceeded straight to the capital, 
and little time it took us to get there. 

The town of Saxe Meinengen is situated on 
the right bank of the Warre, beautifully em- 
bosomed in hills; it is rather handsomely built, 
and is poetically called the City of the Harp. 
The population of the whole state is about 40,000 
souls, its revenue 30,000/., and as a member of 
the German confederation it has one fifth of a 
vote. I gathered this important statistical know- 
ledge from the Court Almanack. What a ri- 
diculous “ spectacle politique” do these little pet- 
ty German states present, with their standing 
armies and all the attirail of a court. Here is 





the duchy of Saxe Meinengen—its whole popu- 
Jation is inferior to that of a moderately sized 








English town, and its entire revenue considera- 


bly less than the pin money of our Queen. Such 
is the fact; an English town, considered un- 
worthy of being represented in parliament, has 
double the population, and centuple the wealth 
and intelligence of the duchy of Saxe Meinen- 
gen, that has given to us a Queen who has shewn 
so much elevated contempt for our Manchesters 
and Birminghams. An English hunter would 
gallop round its territory in an hour; an English 
nobleman must be a skilful financier to subsist 
on its paltry revenue without running in debt. 

“* You are right,” said the Baron, “but it was 
still worse in the time of the old German con- 
federation. In fact the state we are now in isa 
mighty empire compared to the Lilliputian do- 
minions of many of these princes, whose mili- 
tary contingent to the confederation was fixed 
at half aman each! The whole extent of their 
territory might have been ranged by an eighteen 
pounder. On the formation of the confederation 
of the Rhine, eighty de ces Messieurs were medi- 
atised at one coup de plume, an arrangement 
which was confirmed by the congress of Vienna 
in 1815, who I believe would fain have extended 
to a few more this mediatising principle ; an act 
that would have gained for that assembly the 
eternal gratitude of the subjects of these petty 
sovereigns, who are borne to the earth by the 
weight of taxes to support their beggarly pride 
and ridiculous pretensions. To give you an 


| idea,”—continued the Baron, “ shortly after Hol- 


land was overrun by the French, I was in garri- 
son at Breda.” Now at the words “‘ J’etuis et 
garnison,” I filled out a bumper of Rhudesheim- 
er, for I expected the relation of a whole cam- 
paign at least, and 1 foresaw it would be far past 
midnight ere we got into winter quarters; but 
for once I was mjstaken. 

“ Tired of the monotony of a garrison life, I 
resolved to make an excursion into some of the 
little states of the right bank of the Rhine ; they 
were crowded at the time with French emi- 
grants, and I need not tell you there was nolack 
of amusement. I directed my steps to the ncar- 
est of these, the dominions of the Hereditary 
Prince of Bentheim Steinfurth, and took up my 
quarters at the Hotel de la Cour,—immediately 
opposite the parade. This was fortunate, for it 
afforded me an opportunity of reviewing the 
standing army of the state, which consisted of 
siz hussars and twenty grenadiers. 
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“On the second day of my arrival I waited 
upon the Grand Chamberlain, in order to make 
le premier pas towards an introduction at court. 
Letters of nobility proving three descents at 
least, were indispensable to procure the honour 
of an entree. 
reply to the chamberlain, ‘ but the revolution a 
change tout cela.’ I bad, however, brought with 
me some old musty parchments, though not with- 
out the apprehensions of compromising myself 
with my own government by figuring away un- 
der my old title. TheseI handedtohim. Never 
shall I forget the satisfaction he displayed; he 
capered about the room, singing the old romance 

* Aux bons temps de la chevalerie, ’ 
and darted off to lay them before his Highness 
in person. 

** On the following Sunday I was invited to the 
grand couvert du prince. On being ushered into 
the banqueting hall, I was rather surprised to 
ebserve that all the Jacqueys wore enormous 
mustaches. It was,” said the Baron, “ adecora- 


‘Iam a Baron born,’ said I, in | 





tion de lacquai which I had never before seen, | 


and I accordingly testified my astonishment to 
the Prince de B i, who sat next to me. 
“ If you look more attentively at them,” said the 
Prince, smiling at my observation, “you will 
perceive gue ces droles la are the grenadiers of 
the guard, who on these occasions throw off the 
uniform of the soldiers to assume the livery of 
the footman. To be serious, this little state plays 
the part of an Italian buffoon, and affords food 
for merriment from morning to night. To begin 
with the Prince himself. He is one of the most 
worthy men of his estate, dominions, I should 
say, but a perfect imbecile on the subject of his 
nobility, which he pretends has descended to him 
in a direct line from Charlemagne. The court 
genealogist goes farther, and pretends that with- 
out difficulty it might be proved that the blood 
of Arminius 
" tout pur ainsi que sa noblesse, 
Est descendu jusqu ’a lui de Lucrece en Lucrece.” 

“ With respect to the Princess,” continued the 
Prince, “‘ she goes many lengths beyond her lord. 
She fancies herself another Marie Therese, in 
fact the tone of the court is aristocratic on n’y 
pent plus. Two parties at present divide the 
state, an Austrian and a Prussian, who hate each 
other as much as the Guelphs and the Ghebel- 
lines of the middle ages. The court inclines to 
the Austrian faction, for you must know that the 
Prussian government has scized a village which 
lay conveniently on their boundary line which 
produced a revenue to the Prince of about 80/. 
annually. The consequence of this serious de- 
falcation in the revenue has been an appeal to the 
German diet, which however is too prudent to 
shew its impotency by ordering Prussia to make 
the amende honorable. 

Observe,” said the Prince, “that man be- 
dizened like an English General. On gala days 
he officiates as commander-in-chief; on others, 
‘il fait les fonctions,’—of architect to the court, 
director of bridges and highways, and intendant 
of police. The other on his right is the Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, in his owh opinion—a second 
Alberoni. His sagacity has already led him to 
discover that you are charged with an important 
diplomatic mission from a foreign power. You 
may amuse yourself at his expense. And now 
mark more particularly that old cavalier in ear- 
nest conversation with the Countess Von S——g, 
it is the Baron Von H g; he has gambled 
away an immense fortune, and now lives by his 
wits; he generally contrives to lay under contri- 
butions every stranger who arrives at court. 
You he has already booked for a vingtaine de 
Louis at least. Beware of him, for he is an able 
tactician, with the effrontery of Beelzebub him- 
self, as the following anecdote will show. He 
was playing a few days ago at Boston with the 
Countess Von S., and my cousin the Chevalier 
B. The Baron lost three thalers and the Cheva- 
lier one, who threw down half a Frederick d’or 
to discharge his debt. This the Baron immedi- 
ately pocketed, saying tothe Countess, this makes 
my debt to you, Madam, seven thalens; three 
that I lost, and four that I now borrow of you; 
so that the Countess, independently of her win- 
nings, lost four thalers, for he has never paid her, 
and never will!” In truth,” said my friend the 
Baron, “I observed the old fellow hovering on 
my flanks during the whole of the evening; but 
he was forestalled by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who, drawing me aside, dilated profound- 
ly on the then political state of Europe. War 
he dcemed inevitable, and he took an opportu- 
nity of adroitly alluding to the subject of the vil- 
lage, on which would pend the policy of the state. 
Indeed, Sir, said he, we are on the eve of great 
events. And so we were, much nearer than his 
Excellency had any idea of; for while he was so 
eloquently discoursing on the state of Europe, 
four of the “ Hussars of the Guard” were com- 
mitting some outrage on the adjoining Prussian 
territory. 

“ Now, it happened that the commandant of 
the district was Blucher, at that time a colonel. 
And,” added the Baron, with military frank- 
ness, “ he was a ‘ matin’ not to be trifled with. 
He accordingly ordered a corporal and four file 
to invade the territory of the Prince, and seize 
the delinquents. He might have sent, it is true, 
a larger force, but then the difficulty of subsisting 
them! The corporal set out, and executing a 
march a-la Seidlitz, he surprised the hussars in 
their cantonments, and carried them prisoners 
to Blucher’s head-quarters. The sensation pro- 
duced by the invasion on the court and the minds 
of the people, was astonishing. The Prince car- 
ried his hand to his sword, but the rage of the 
Princess and the ladies of her train was sublime ; 
it was the wrath of Juno! 

Fiectere si nec non superos Acheronta movebo. 

The only cafe in the little capital was crowded 
with politicians. A general war was deemed in- 
evitable ; an alliance with Austria, and above all, 
a subsidy from England was the obvious policy 
of the state. Every horse in the Prince’s stables 
was impressed into the service of the estafette. 
At the expiration of a week, murmurs of discon- 
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That fans the timid aspen’s quiv‘ring leaf, 

Or ripples o'er with each fantastic form 

The glassy bosom of the gliding stream 

The air was heavy with its odorous load, 

The rich and precious tribute of each flow'r, 
And of each loftier tree whose blossoms hung 
Clust’ring and drooping with their sweet perfume, 
Or scatt'ring garlands on the dewy swar@. 
From founts of marble of Italia’s clime 

The crystal waters gushed in many a stream, 
Gurglting, and flashing o*er the rocky way, 
Which Art, ambitious of her rival's skill, 

Had sought to imi:ate from Nature’s kand. 
Here had the fairy foot in blithesome mood, 
Tripped in the mazy dance, to music’s strain; 
Here had Joud laughter, bursting from the heart, 
Echoed from lip to tip—and flashed again 

In ev'ry eye—and glowed in ev'ry cheek. 

The old aroused their waning souls to see 

How full were all of gay, luxurious life— 

How each heart bounded, and with transport thrilled, 
Where yet untainted dwelt sweet innocence, 
And blest content, 


‘The hours paszed on, and of the flight of time 
Warned the gay revellers by midnight chime. 
The labyrinth was stili—the fountains poured 
Their grateful coolness on the air in vain, 

And onward as it flew, the zephyr sighed 

O'’er the d—-deserted bow'rs, 

But far beyond, amid the cypress shades, 

A form advances and still nearer comes. 

But no—not one alone, two figures move 

In step harmonious through the moonlit scene; 
Their arms close intertwined—and each one's eye 
Reading the | ge of love's eloquence 

In those bright speaking mirrors, where the form 
Of each distinctly pictured from the heart, 

A faithful copy of the image there. 

They whi«pered—but the fountains falling spray 
Mingled its murmurs—and the words escaped. 
The moon's pale crescent shed a holy light 

On the pure passion of the happy pair, 

Who pledged before that chaste and sacred fire 
Their mutual loves—their fortunes—and their all :— 
Defied e’en death to break the solid chain 

That linked in union strong their constant hearts; 
Pledged, and devoted each ucbroken love, 

In health, in sickness, happiness, or woe, 

No chance should part—ng evil disunite, 

But live together—undivided die. 

Words, deep and earnest, were the sacred bond; 
The witnesses—the sov'reign power of heav'n; 
The seal that ratified—the first long kiss 
Stamped warm and glowing on those virgin lips. 
Man's dignity of form, and gen'rous sowl— 

The grace of woman—biended with a high 

A noble spirit, and an ardent love— 

All gave assurance of enduring faith. 

For soul in soul so intimately join’d, 

To separate appeared past mortal pow’'r. 

As when two dew drops on some fragrant flow'r 
Their radiant beauties to each other send, 

A breath—a movement—with atiractive pow'r 
May melt and mould them to a brighter gem. 
The troth was plighted, and the blissful goal 
Was full in view—a week, a few short hours 
Would into full fruition change their hope. 

They gazed around upon the silence deep, 
Where no sound fell, no music but their own, 
The words of love, 

Waked the lone echoes of th’ enchanted scene. 
The parting steps rose fainter ontheear, _ 

And the dim passage shrotéded them from sight. 








From a deep-shaded nook stole forth a man, 
Hie step was noiselese—sneering was his smile, 
Pale was his lip—his cheek cadaverous, 

And the deep hollow of his restless eye 
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Glcamed with the lustre of his fiendish stare, 

He viewed the lovers till beyond his ken, 

Aud then be laughed—not loud, or joyously, 

But a hoarse murmur from bis inmost breast, 
Did harshly grate along the arid path 

That bore itgo the air—-as if from hell 

Some damned spirit issued forth to light, 

To blast all living with its hideous roar. 

Uprose that horrid laugh. through clenched teeth 
That grinned—and gnashed—and grated o'er and o'er, 
White the fierce gesture, and’contracted brow, 
The heaving chest, and ev'ry muscle set— 

Were indices of bitter—envious hate. 

The haunts of man had held bim—and his heart, 
Once sympathetic, had rebounded high 

To joy or sorrow—wealth and friends had he. 
But his star, once so bright, faded and fell :-- 

In evil hour, upon a brother's love 

In full confiding tenderness, he set 

His fortune and bis famc--and ail were lost, 
Wrecked at the moment of his highest hopes— 
Buried forever—sunk beneath the waves 

That roll above adversity’s abyss. 

Then friends more distant grew—and servants bold— 
Unhcard of debts encumbered him—respect 
Became familiar—some dared pity him. 

Madness was in his brain—his senses reeled— 
To heav’n he swore in words of import dire, 
Never to pity or to succowr man, 

But blast his happiness—and o'er his woe 

Mock, taunt, and drive to uttermost despair— 
To fill the cup of pleasure high with pain— 

And g4Jl infuse, where honey should have flowed. 
He looked upon the fire of youthful love, 

And longed to quench ii--thirsted to revenge 

His seared and palsied feelings upon those 

Who ne’er had injured him. Ghastly he smiled, 
And lifting up in air his withered hands, 

On heav'n he called to blast all joy 

In ev’ry heart—all confidence—all love. 

He sought his lone:y pallet—not to sleep— 

His soul was wakeful, and an undefined 

Yet pleaeing visivn floated o’er his sight. 

He dashed the mem’ry of his waking dream 
With furious oath far from him—for some fiend 
Mattcred in whispered tones—“* Thou Aast thy wish!” 
Belief he could not yield—to think that Ace— 

The poor—despised—abhorred—the pitied wretch, 
That he should dream of hope, or wish fulfilled. 
But still he fondly hu pon that word— 

As children on a futhe?8 prumised boon— 

Till morn had risen, and his frame oppressed 
Had sunk unconscious inio slumber's arms. 


Thrice had Diana’s silver car careered 
Over the arch of buoyant clouds that spans 
Th’ immensity of air—thrice had the sun 
Rushed flaming from the orient, to the wave 
Of western waters—thrice had man arisen 
Toiled, and slept; and now, ’twas ev'n again ; 
Again the air was odorous—the stream 
Still purled and dashed along its pebbly bed. 
But whence this silence sad—these desert buw'rs ? 
Has pleasure ceased, and has th’ exulting voice 
Forgot its strains hilarious? Has sume wand 
More potent than the Magi’s fabled staff, 
Waved o'er the city, and to stone transformed 
The living—breathing—joyous multitude ? 
The air is murky, and the sable clouds 
Flit on the pinions of the stormy wind ; 
The moon's cold eye looks with a fitful glare, 
And ever and anon, the starving dogs 
How! in discordance, and with madness tear 
Their fellows limb from limb: man heeds not them. 
The casement closed, the portal closely barred, 
No welcome to the wand’ ring stranger give. 
Yet one is there: as if on wings he flies, 
His arms extended—tossing wild his hair 
From the wan, haggard temples on the storm. 
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Hark! as his shrick reverberates along 

Th’ unpeopled passages, he fiercely cries, 

“ The Pracur !—The Pracue!” and onward flies again. 
Turning upon its creaking hinge, a door 

Opens with cautious hand—and from within 

A few forms slowly glide—with pond’rous weight 
O’erburdened. The madman cast one glance, 
And bounding forward, quickly disappeared. 
Within the gloomy mansion’s silent walls, 

The hand of heav’n on every soul was !aid, 
Heavy and grievous—if the awful groans, 

Th’ unhallowed curses, and the raving mind, 
The cries, the supplications, and the threats, 
That burst from ev'ry parched and fevered lip, 
Can tell of anguish whose acutest pangs, 
Imagination, in her wildest hour, 

Has disbelieving mocked at as unreal. 

On a low couch there lay a feeble man; 

Time had not played a loser’s gaine with him, 
But at his touch, the tall and vig'rous form 

Had bowed and tottered; palsied were his limbs, 
And his white locks in wild confusion hung 
Shading his brow, that throbbed as if to burst. 
The sightiess balls in agony upturned, 

Livid and bloodshot, in their sockets rolled— 
His wasted fingers dug his aching flesh, 

That writhed a loathsome, and corrupted mass; 
His lips were covered with a whitish foam, 

And hia unceasing cry was for a drop, 

A single drop, to cool his burning tongue. 

He called upon his child, a beauteous boy, 

That far off stood, his agony to see, 

And prayed a cup of water to assuage 

The fire that ever on his vitals preyed. 

The trembling, weeping child dared not come near 
But shrieking hurried from the scene of death. 


Then rang a peal of jaughter through the halls, 
The frantic maniac stood beside the bed, 
Tntently watching each convulsive throe, 

Or startling quiver of the aged limbs, 

As one by one the icy tides of death, 
Advancing sluggishly along each vein, 
Congealed the warmer and impetuous flow 
That circted round the heart, and vainly strove 
To stem the frozen torrent ; and his laugh 
Burst wildly forth to mock the solemn scene, 
Too late to wound the spirit’s parting sigh, 
For the last lingering breath had gently passed 
The opened portals--and the roving eye, 
Rayless and glassy, stood forever fixed. 

The piercing cry, the shout of deep despair, 
Fell on a senseless and unconscious ear. 

He bent him o’er a form of beauteous mould, 
Whose horrid wailings rent the tainted air; 
He ghastly smiled upon the pailid face 

Of her who plighted once her sacred faith, 
*Neath the o’erarching grove at the dead of night, 
To him her heart's belov'd - her bosom’s lord. 
On him heav'n's vengeance fearfully she called— 
On his perfidious head--whose coward soul 
Recoiled in terror from his stricken bri’e— 
Dared not her wants to tend, her head support, 
With her to die—or still with honour live. 

A voice was whispering in her sickened ear,” 
* This is the end of love—and this reward 

All mortals bear——’tis thine to share it too.” 
She heard, and looked upon the hideous face, 
That smiled in cool derision of her woe; 

She thought the fiends of hell were even now 
Profanely paltering with her loosered soul ; 
One shriek—one quivering groan—her spirit winged 





its unknown way to worlds beyond the tomb. Y. P, 
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AsouT a year after Hosea Parfett,—once a 
flourishing farmer, and the last of a renowned 
race of wrestlers and cudgel-players, bad, on ac- 
count of his confirmed lameness, produced by a 
terrific in-lock from a Wiltshire giant, who had 
dared the whole village to a bout, in which Ho- 
sea,at the expense of a dislocated hip, threw him 
three complete pancakes—but more especially 
in consideration of his recent ruin by mildew, 
fly, murrain, and other disasters, been elected 
p3rish mole-catcher, Rachael, his seventh child, 
wasborn. Her eyes, when she first opened them 
to weep, were, as Brodie Bagster, the village 
song-maker, says, like little violets, filled with 
dew, peeping out of a spring snow. The same 
worthy, in a doggerel composition, which fits in- 
differently to the tune of Ally Croker, recording 
the story of her early life, observes that her hair 
was “silky soft and silvery bright” as the down 
of a nestling dove; her first tooth, a pearl pluck- 
ed by a mermaid from some coral nook, in which 
its maker, the hermit-oyster—so he called the 
fish—had hid it; and her cheek a mark which 
the fairies had set up to pelt all day with rose- 
buds. Brodie said half a hundred other flowery 
things of Rachael, which it would have broken 
his heart to know had been better said, before 
he was born, of half a thousand others. Not- 
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withstanding the hyperbolic compliments of her 
rustic laureate,—which, unsupported, would per- 
haps have rendered the fact doubtful,—Rachael, - 
from the testimony of all who saw her in the ear- 
ly part of her babyhood, appears to have been 
eminently beautiful. She was, it is said, a living 
similitude of some fine old picture of a wingless 
angel, in the antique library at Scroby Hall, 
which her mother had had frequent occasion to 
visit, while pregnant, for the purpose of receiving 
from Sir Ralph, who was churchwarden, the pit- 
tance per dozen allowed by the parish for the 
moles caught by Hosea, whose pride would not 
permit him to appear in person as a claimant of 
the parochial fees to which his industry, absurd- 
ly misdirected as it was, by custom and promise 
entitled him, 

Rachael was scarcely able to run alone when 
some mysterious malady wrought an appalling 
change in her appearance, and she became again 
a nursling—hidcous from her extreme haggard- 
ness. It was said, and steadfastly believed inthe 
village, that Hosea Parfett’s child had been sto- 
len by the fairies,and that the creatdre which 
nestled in its place was an accursed changeliug. 
Rachael’s mother began to loathe the baby on 
which she had before most passionately doted ; 
and after pining for a few weeks, as Brodie Bag. 
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ster sings, turned from the sun like a drooping 
flewer, and died. Shortly after this event, the 
good women of the village, at a council held,one 
winter’s eve, round the blacksmith’s forge, re- 
solved on compelling the fairies to return Ra- 
chael, and relieve Hosea Parfett of the change- 
ling. The little creature wasaccordingly placed 
on a shovel, and exposed, the same night, at the 
back door of Hosea’s house, to the cold gleam 
of the setting moon. The attendant ceremonies 
were conducted with such powerful precision, 
that, if Brodie may be believed, the fairies thought 
proper to refund; and, three months after, a 
young farmer’s wife, who, having lost her first- 
born, had volunteered to become wet-nurse to 
the recent visitor in fairy-land, brought young 
Rachael back to the mole-catcher’s cottage, even 
more beautiful than when she was born. 

Hosea’s time was fully occupied ; and he had 
already, not so much from love as necessity, it is 
remarked in the ballad, married a second wife, 
in the hope of obtaining a second mother for his 
seven children. He soon had an eighth, which 
seeming ugly by the side of Rachael, its play- 
mate, the latter, at an earlier age than even the 
bad circumstances of her father could warrant, 
was thrust into distant employment. Old Sir 
Ralph’s bailiff undertook to give her food and 
lodging, with twopence per month as wages, to 
drive the birds from his master’s crops; but Ra- 
chael soon lost her place, being endowed, as Bro- 
die says, with so sweet a quality of voice, that 
she attracted the creatures she was hired to scare 
away. So it fared with her in all her subsequent 
youthful services, some natural perfection ren- 
dering her unfit for those occupations in whicha 
child less pre-eminently gifted, but with equal 
zealand industry, would doubtless have excelled. 
At length—so says Brodie in bis ballad—she was 
actually turned out of the choir, in which she 
had only sung for a few Sabbaths, because, as 
Reuben Orton, the leader, observed, with a con- 
fident appeal to his coadjutor, the parish clerk, 
no less than three young tenors, and a middle- 
aged bass, lost time and marred all melody, by 
gazing into her innocent blue eyes with such he- 
terodox enthralment as though there had been 
no other heaven. 

Yet, though admired by all, Rachael beca:ne 
an object of affection to none. The boldest of 
the young rustics looked up at her as she_glode 
silently along, just, says Brodie, as they might at 
the moon, conscious of her beauty, but feeling 
no emotion of love; and, though she was known 
to be gentle as a lamb, rarely presuming to offer 
her a passing salutation. Except among the old 
and heart-broken, to whom she came as a minis- 
tering angel, Rachael had no companions, no, 
not even among such as were just emerging from 
their babyhood ; for, on the lips of these their 
mother’s milk was scarcely dry, before they heard 
the story of Hosea Parfett’s changeling, and, as 
one who had been in fairy-land, and whose form 
and features seemed to retain some of its ** love- 
ly leaven "—we quote from Brodie—they deem- 
ed her awful, and quivered when she kissed them; 





| so that, says our respected authority, in a note to 


his ballad—adopting a bold figure, Rachael's 
beauty shrouded her from joy. 

She was still a girl when her father died, after 
a lingering illness brought on, after a lapse of 
twenty years, by the fatal in-lock of the Wilt- 
shire giant. His wife, with her child, removed 
to a distant village, where she had many rela- 
tives; and of Rachael’s six brothers three had 
long been in the grave, one had gone to sea, and 
the other two were bearing muskets in the east, 
so that young Rachael found herself a lone being 
among her village neighbours. Brodie says she 
took to peeling willows, and making various fan- 
cy articles in wicker work; but those about her 
either did not appreciate her taste, or felt no in- 
clination to traffic with her; she was therefore 
compelled to carry the produce of her labours 
to a neighbouring town, where she stood like a 
statue in one corner of the market-place, asking 
no price, but silently receiving what those who 
passed thought fit to give her for her wares. 
None met her going forth, none beheld her re- 
turn; she was rarely seen except on the Sab- 
bath, when she modestly stole up one of the side 
aisles of the church, and took her place among 
the paupers on a stone-bench beneath the pul- 
pit. Her decent neatness of attire on these oc- 
casions, and the care that was evidently, yet in- 
visibly, bestowed on the little patch of rose-trees 
in front of her cottage, led the villagers to keep 
more aloof from her than ever; for no one could 
divine how, except it were by witchcraft, she 
obtained her means, it being allowed, even by the 
most slanderous gossips, that her reputation as a 
maiden was above impeachment. Gradually the 
old and heart-broken began to shrink from her 
charitable hand, and the paupers now made a 
large space at one end of the stone bench under 
the pulpit when she approached. Day by day 
Rachael was becoming more desolate. 

At length the eldest son of old Sir Ralph, of 
Scroby Hall, while proceeding with his groom, 
at an early hour, to join a distant hunt, found 
Rachael sitting—the image of mute despair— 
among the fern on a small but lonely common, 
across which ran a foot path to the neighbouring 
market town. Some pieces of broken wicker- 
work, and one of her shoes, were lying near her. 
A small gold brooch, to which was attached a 
morsel of a shirt frill, appeared in the palm of 
her usually pure, but now begrimed hand; Which, 
as the young squire and his groom approached 
to raise her, she suddenly clenched, and thrust- 
ing it into her bosom, sobbed hysterically, “ Do 
not take it from me—you know hot what it cost !” 

With a humanity of which she seemed sensi- 
ble, the young squire, assisted by his man, car- 
ried her by a back path to her cottage. The 
groom, with feelings less delicate than those o 
his master, was urgent for information, but 
could elicit nething from her except that she hag 
been waylaid and ill-used by somebody ; but by 
whom, she either would not reveal, or, as it ap- 
peared from her manner, she did not know. He 
then suggested a minute imspection of the brooch; 








which, however, she held so sullenly in her bosom, 
that his master at length told him, not to distress 
her further on the subject. 

The patch of rose-trees in front of Rachael’s 
cottage soon became a little wilderness ; and the 
paupers occupied the stone bench beneath the 
pulpit at their ease—fearless of her coming ; for 
Rachael's Sabbath visits to the house of God had 
evidently terminated. Months passed on, and at 
length a cow-boy, coming from a neighbouring 
revel, heard an infant’s wail in Rachael’s cot- 
tage. Some days after a little boy was found ex- 
posed, beneath the lofty porch of Scroby Hall, 
in a cradle of exquisite wicker-work, and pro- 
tected with motherly care from the inclemency 
of the season. The child was however dead. 
The neatness of its baby blanketing, the beauty 
of its willow coffin, and the cow-boy’s story, in- 
stantly brought a strong suspicion on Rachael. 
Reuben Orton, who was now constable, wished, 
he said, to confront her with the little corpse: 
but she entreated to be spared that pang, for it 
was needless. The child she would own at once 
was hers. She had gazed on him all night, and 
frolicked with him all day : work she could not, 
and want, bitter want, hadcomeon her. Though 
few had longer, or perhaps brighter tresses, the 
Scotch pedlar, she said, had refused to purchase 
them, because he had been told she was uncan- 
nie. The child had driven her to despair by cry- 
ing for that nourishment, which she had lost the 
power to give it. A wicked thought stole into 
her mind, and while frantic, she had accomplish- 
ed it. ‘On my way back,” she continued, “I 
knelt on the stepping-stone, and drank from the 
brook. Before I had risen from my knees, I 


grew calm enough to pray for my child. My | 


very heart seemed to open—I felt a gush in my 


bosom and flew back. The mile betwixt usseem- | 


ed to be a thousand. The shadow of his cradle 
was still on the steps—I hurried on—clutched him 
up to my breast—and for a moment felt the full 
joy of being a mother! He fell like a Jump of 
lead from my arms, for his lips had come to my 
burning cheek, cold—cold as a stone! He had 
perished !” 

At the next assizes for the county, when most 
of the foregoing facts came out in observation and 
evidence, Rachael Parfett’s name stood first in 
the calendar; but with a humanity usual in cases 
where a conviction for the most terrible crimes 
is expected, her trial, instead of being taken on 
the opening day, was postponed until the Friday, 
so that if she were found guilty, the intervention 
of the Sabbath, a dies non, might so far cheat 
the law, as to add one day to the little sum of life 
—forty-eight hours—allotted to the criminal after 
sentence. Notwithstanding all the ingenuity of 
the two leading counsel on the circuit, who had 
received briefs and unusually large fees on her 
behalf, from some unknown hand, the jury, with- 
out retiring, had, after a brief consultation, faced 
about in their box, evidently about to pronounce 
her guilty,—the dapper, slim associate of his re- 
lative, the judge, had already nibbed the pen in- 
tended to record her doom, and, in a tone of pert- 
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ness, asked that awful question at which so matty 
hearts have quailed, “Gentlemen, are you agreed 
in your verdict?” when a loud shriek interrupt- 
ed the business of the Court. It did not come 
from Rachael—she had scarcely heard it; for her 
senses were dead to the world, and her soul, as 
the writer before quoted says, was apparently 
half way to Heaven. The sound, at the moment 
of its utterance, had so completely filled the 
court-house, that many an anditor, in different 
situations, turned round to some pallid female by 
his side, and thought the shriek was hers. 

After a brief but agonizing pause, a noble- 
looking woman, gorgeously clad, on whose brow, 
according to our rustic poet, the very dew of 
death seemed freezing, rose from her seat by the 
Judge’s side, and, though her lips quivered be- 
tween the utterance of every word, in a firm 
clear voice, tendered evidence on Rachael’s be- 
half. While a carriage rolled by the court- 
house, shattering, as it did, at a moment of such 
intense interest, even the nerves of those who 
were not more than ordinarily sensitive, the ve- 
nerable judge rose and offered to support the agi- 
tated witness. She briefly declined his courtesy ; 
but he still stood gazing at her, with an emotion 
in which every spectator partook. It was the 
wife of old Sir Ralph’s eldest son, who had now 
succeeded to his father’s titles and estates. 
** Make way,” said she, in a tone of authority, 
and taking what Brodie calls a radiant cherib 
from her attendant’s arms, “this,” she added, 
after having crossed the dock and placed the 
child on Rachael’s bosom, “this, my Lord, is 
hers :—we must not see her murdered !” 

Rachael held forth her hands half unconscious- 
ly, to receive the babe, which, as Brodie says, 
lay playing with her disheveled locks, the image 
of young Joy in the arms of Sorrow, while the 
lady told her tale. Her own child, she said, had 
suddenly expired in convulsions, and while she 
was still weeping over its little corpse, the great 
bell of Scroby Hall seemed voluntarily to toll its 
knell. It was long past midnight, and her at- 
tendant, proof against all supernatural ideas, had 
boldly opened the entrance door. A baby, in its 
cradle, was on the threshold. Knowing her hus- 
band’s deep anxiety to have an heir, she had 
been prevailed on to substitute the corpse of her 
own for Rachael's living child. Shame had 
hitherto prevented her from confessing the fraud; 
but now that an innocent fellow-creature’s life 
was at stake, she could not hesitate to avow the 
error into which she had been betrayed. ‘“ The 
blooming boy,” she added, with an energy that 
seemed to be mingled with some indignation and 
more sorrow, “ whom I have this day brought 
into Court, is not mine, but Rachael Parfett’s ; 
here is a brooch, which I found on its breast, I 
feel convinced it is my husband’s. That brooch 
I gave him only a week before our marriage; it 
was a fatal relic, to which superstition had affix- 
edacharm; and I felt hurt that I did not wear it on 
his wedding day. Itwas then Rachael Parfett’s.” 

The story of the Human Cuckoo may be con- 
cluded with the following extract—at which 
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many may laugh—from Brodie Bagster’s second 
ballad on the same subject, written to a melody 


which he is said to have patiently coaxed out of 


his own fiddle :— 


“ And so, with that, this lady proud, 
Plucked up her damask gown, 





And sailed out of Court, like an evening cloud, 
When the sun has jast gone down. 

And when she died—which soon befell— 
Sir Ralph of Scroby Hall— 

He married the lass he'd not used well, 
And made amends for all.’’ 





ANECDOTES OF GERMAN COURTS. 


Tue various tongued denizens of earth who 
had crowded Frankfort during the great fair 
were fast returning to their distant homes, the 
well filled table d’hote at the Romischer Kaiser 
was now reduced to a few members of the corps 
diplomatique. “ See that my passport is en regle 
for Vienna,” said I to the Kellner, “ for Frank- 
fort has now become intolerably dull.” 

As the traveller journies towards Saxony, the 
face of the country undergoes a marked change ; 
the vine clad heights of the Mein gave place to 
the dark ridges of the Thuringian forest, between 
which and the foot of the Ezegibirge, extend the 
dominions of a crowd of petty princes, who by 
their family influence or political services, have 
saved their insignificant independencies from the 
médiatising ban of the German confederation. 

My travelling companion was an old Dutch 
colonel, the Baron Van S - He had made 
thirty campaigns, and the wild uncertainty of a 
camp life had given to him that happy constitu- 
tional indifference which philosophy in vain as- 
pires to. A vein of military pedantry ran through 
his conversation, but this was enlivened by such 
shrewd and profound observations on men and 
things, such a fund of anecdote, as taught me 
that the Baron had moved no inattentive observer 
on the great theatre of events on which he had 
played his part. ‘in whose dominions are we 
at present ;” said I to the post-master at Leben- 
stein, for in the course of our morning’s ride, we 
had passed through half-a-dozen states. “In 
those of his Serene Highness of Saxe Meinen- 
gen,” was the reply. I confess I felt a little cu- 
rious to visit the state that was likely to have the 
honour of one day giving a Queen ‘to England. 
We therefore proceeded straight to the capital, 
and little time it took us to get there. 

The town of Saxe Meinengen is situated on 
the right bank of the Warre, beautifully em- 
bosomed in hills; it is rather handsomely built, 
and is poetically called the City of the Harp. 
The population of the whole state is about 40,000 
souls, its revenue 30,000/., and as a member of 
the German confederation it has one fifth of a 
vote. I gathered this important statistical know- 
ledge from the Court Almanack. What a ri- 
diculous “ spectacle politique” do these little pet- 
ty German states present, with their standing 
armies and all the attirail of a court. Here is 
the duchy of Saxe Meinengen—its whole popu- 
Jation is inferior to that of a moderately sized 














English town, and its entire revenue considera- 
bly less than the pin money of our Queen. Such 
is the fact; an English town, considered un- 
worthy of being represented in parliament, has 
double the population, and centuple the wealth 
and intelligence of the duchy of Saxe Meinen- 
gen, that has given to us a Queen who has shewn 
so much elevated contempt for our Manchesters 
and Birminghams. An English hunter would 
gallop round its territory in an hour; an English 
nobleman must be a skilful financier to subsist 
on its paltry revenue without running in debt. 

“ You are right,” said the Baron, “but it was 
still worse in the time of the old German con- 
federation. In fact the state we are now inisa 
mighty empire compared to the Lilliputian do- 
minions of many of these princes, whose mili- 
tary contingent to the confederation was fixed 
at half aman each! The whole extent of their 
territory might have been ranged by an eighteen 
pounder. On the formation of the confederation 
of the Rhine, eighty de ces Messieurs were medi- 
atised at one coup de plume, an arrangement 
which was confirmed by the congress of Vienna 
in 1815, who I believe would fain have extended 
to a few more this mediatising principle ; an act 
that would have gained for that assembly the 
eternal gratitude of the subjects of these petty 
sovereigns, who are borne to the earth by the 
weight of taxes to support their beggarly pride 
and ridiculous pretensions. To give you an 
idea,”—continued the Baron, “ shortly after Hol- 
land was overrun by the French, I was in garri- 
son at Breda.” Now at the words “ J’etuis et 
garnison,” I filled out a bumper of Rhudesheim- 
er, for I expected the relation of a whole cam- 
paign at least, and 1 foresaw it would be far past 
midnight ere we got into winter quarters; but 
for once I was mjstaken. 

“ Tired of the monotony of a garrison life, I 
resolved to make an excursion into some of the 
little states of the right bank of the Rhine ; they 
were crowded at the time with French emi- 
grants, and I need not tell you there was nolack 
of amusement. I directed my steps to the ncar- 
est of these, the dominions of the Hereditary 
Prince of Bentheim Steinfurth, and took up my 
quarters at the Hotel de la Cour,—immediately 
opposite the parade. This was fortunate, for it 
afforded me an opportunity of reviewing the 
standing army of the state, which consisted of 
siz hussars and twenty grenadiers. 
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“On the second day of my arrival I waited 
upon the Grand Chamberlain, in order to make 
le premier pas towards an introduction at court. 
Letters of nobility proving three descents at 
least, were indispensable to procure the honour 
of an entree. 
reply to the chamberlain, ‘ but the revolution a 
change tout cela.’ I bad, however, brought with 
me some old musty parchments, though not with- 
out the apprehensions of compromising myself 
with my own government by figuring away un- 
der my old title. TheseI handedtohim. Never 
shall I forget the satisfaction he displayed; he 
capered about the room, singing the old romance 

* Aux bons temps de la chevalerie, * 


and darted off to lay them before his Highness | 


in person. 


“ On the following Sunday I wasinvited tothe | 


grand couvert du prince. On being ushered into 
the banqueting hall, I was rather surprised to 


observe that all the lacqueys wore enormous — 


mustaches. It was,” said the Baron, “ adecora- 


tion de lacquai which I had never before seen, | 


and I accordingly testified my astonishment to 
the Prince de B i, who sat next to me. 
“If you look more attentively at them,” said the 
Prince, smiling at my observation, “you will 
perceive gue ces droles la are the grenadiers of 
the guard, who on these occasions throw off the 
uniform of the soldiers to assume the livery of 
the footman. To be serious, this little state plays 
the part of an Italian buffoon, and affords food 
for merriment from morning to night. To begin 
with the Prince himself. He is one of the most 


worthy men of his estate, dominions, I should 
say, but a perfect imbecile on the subject of his 
nobility, which he pretends has descended to him 


in a direct line from Charlemagne. The court 
genealogist goes farther, and pretends that with- 
out difficulty it might be proved that the blood 
of Arminius 
° tout pur ainsi que sa noblesse, 
Est descendu jusqu ’a lui de Lucrece en Lucrece.” 

“ With respect to the Princess,” continued the 
Prince, “‘ she goes many lengths beyond her lord. 
She fancies herself another Marie Therese, in 
fact the tone of the court is aristocratic on n’y 
pent plus. Two parties at present divide the 
state, an Austrian and a Prussian, who hate each 
other as much as the Guelphs and the Ghebel- 
lines of the middle ages. The court inclines to 
the Austrian faction, for you must know that the 
Prussian government has scized a village which 
lay conveniently on their boundary line which 
produced a revenue to the Prince of about 80/. 
annually. The consequence of this serious de- 
falcation in the revenue has been an appeal to the 
German diet, which however is too prudent to 
shew its impotency by ordering Prussia to make 
the amende honorable. 

** Observe,” said the Prince, “ that man be- 
dizened like an English General. On gala days 
he officiates as commander-in-chief; on others, 
‘il fait les fonctions,’ —of architect to the court, 
director of bridges and highways, and intendant 
of police. The other on his right is the Minister 


‘Iam a Baron born,’ said [, in | 








of Foreiga Affairs, in his owh opinion—a second 
Alberoni. His sagacity has already led him to 
discover that you are charged with an important 
diplomatic mission from a foreign power. You 
may amuse yourself at his expense. And now 
mark more particularly that old cavalier in ear- 
nest conversation with the Countess Von S——g, 
it is the Baron Von H g; he has gambled 
away an immense fortune, and now lives by his 
wits; he generally contrives to lay under contri- 
butions every stranger who arrives at court. 
You he has already booked for a vingtaine de 
Louis at least. Beware of him, for he is an able 
tactician, with the effrontery of Beelzebub bim- 
self, as the following anecdote will show. He 
was playing a few days ago at Boston with the 
Countess Von S., and my cousin the Chevalier 
B. The Baron lost three thalers and the Cheva- 
lier one, who threw down half a Frederick d’or 
to discharge his debt. This the Baron immedi- 
ately pocketed, saying tothe Countess, this makes 
my debt to you, Madam, seven thalens; three 
that I lost, and four that I now borrow of you; 
so that the Countess, independently of her win- 
nings, lost four thalers, for he has never paid her, 
and never will!’”’ In truth,” said my friend the 
Baron, “ I observed the old fellow hovering on 
my flanks during the whole of the evening; but 
he was forestalled by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who, drawing me aside, dilated profound- 
ly on the then political state of Europe. War 
he dcemed inevitable, and he took an opportu- 
nity of adroitly alluding to the subject of the vil- 
lage, on which would pend the policy of the state. 
Indeed, Sir, said he, we are on the eve of great 
events. And so we were, much nearer than his 
Excellency had any idea of; for while he was so 
eloquently discoursing on the state of Europe, 
four of the “ Hussars of the Guard” were com- 
mitting some outrage on the adjoining Prussian 
territory. 

“ Now, it happened that the commandant of 
the district was Blucher, at that time a colonel. 
And,” added the Baron, with military frank- 
ness, “ he was a ‘ matin’ not to be trifled with. 
He accordingly ordered a corporal and four file 
to invade the territory of the Prince, and seize 
the delinquents. He might have sent, it is true, 
a larger force, but then the difficulty of subsisting 
them! The corporal set out, and executing a 
march a-la Seidlitz, he surprised the hussars in 
their cantonmenis, and carried them prisoners 
to Blucher’s head-quarters. The sensation pro- 
duced by the invasion on the court and the minds 
of the people, was astonishing. The Prince car- 
ried his hand to his sword, but the rage of the 
Princess and the ladies of her train was sublime ; 
it was the wrath of Juno! 

Fiectere si nec non superos Acheronta movebo. 

The only cafe in the little capital was crowded 
with politicians. A general war was deemed in- 
evitable ; an alliance with Austria, and above all, 
a subsidy from England was the obvious policy 
of the state. Every horse in the Prince’s stables 
was impressed into the service of the estafette. 
At the expiration of a week, murmurs of discon- 
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tent began to be heard; an alarming deficiency 
in the revenue, caused by the enormous con- 
sumption of stationery in the department of fo- 
reign affairs, was foretold, and a few fierce spirits 
pronounced the word republic! What would 
have been the result heaven only knows, had not 
his Prussian Majesty made due reparation to the 
wounded honour of his Highness of Bentheim 
Steinfurth, an event which was celebrated at 
court by a grand fete. 

“My conge was expired, and I returned to 
Breda. A few years afterwards I met this ex- 
sovereign Prince in Paris, where he was living 
upon a pension from the French government, his 
principality having been converted into a paro- 
chial arrondissement of the newly formed king- 
dom of Westphalia.” 

I was highly amused with these anecdotes, 
which were rendered more piquant by the Ba- 
ron’s art de raconier, a talent he possessed toa 
degree that would have pleased the fastidious 
taste of Louis Quatorze himself. 

It is these political territorial divisions that are 
the curse of Germany. Among herchildren we 
see much to admire,—a depth of thought—a love 


of science—a martial independence of character 


that elevates the personal dignity of man; but 


we nowhere find the virtues of the citizen—their | 


love of father-land is not a political aspiration, 
and in fact how should it be soa German but 
seldom dies the subject of the prince under whose 
dominion he first drew breath; he may have been 
born a Prussian, lived an Austrian, and died a 
Bavarian. Or it may have been his worst fate 
to have been the subject of some petty indepen- 
dent prince, to support whose beggarly pride, 
and aristocratic, nay autocratic pretensions, his 
industry, his energies, his manly pride, have been 
borne to the earth. 


But a change is fast coming over this state of | 


things, the vibrations of the political substratum 


FHE TUMBLER PIGEON. 






THE FANTAIL PIGEON, &e 





have already foretold the coming earthquake ; 
one, if we are not mistaken, that will not stay its 
fury until it has swept from the face of the land 
the race of pigmy despots, who have so long dis- 
graced it with their tyranny and oppression. 








THE WIFE. 

Woman's love, like the rose blossoming in the 
arid desert, spreads its rays over the barren plain 
of the human heart, and while all around it is 
black and desolate, it rises more strengthened 
from the absence of every other charm. In no 
situation does the love of women appear more 
beautiful than in that of wrFE; parents, brethren, 
and friends, have claims upon the affections; but 
the Love of a wire is of a distinct and different 
nature. A daughter may yield her life to the 
preservation of a parent, a sister may devote her- 
self to a suffering brother; but the feelings which 
induce her to this conduct are not such as those 
which lead a wire to follow the husband of her 
choice through every pain and peril that can be- 
fall him; to watch over him in danger; to cheer 
him in adversity,and ever remain unalterable at 
his side in the depths of ignominy and shame. It 
is an heroic devotion which a woman displays in 
her adherence to the fortunes of a hapless hus- 
band; when we behold her in her domestic scenes, 
a mere passive creature of an enjoyment; an in- 
tellectual toy, brightening the family circle with 
her endearments, and prized for the extremé joy 
which that presence and those endearments are 
calculated to impart, we can scarcely credit that 
the fragile being who seems to hold her existence 
by a thread, is capable of supporting the extreme 
of human suffering; nay when the heart of man 
sinks beneath the weight of agony, that sHE should 
maintain her pristine powers of delight, and with 
words of comfort and patience, lead the distracted 
murmurer to peace and resignation. 








Tue Tumbler is a small Pigeon, with a thin neck, full breast, round head, and small beak. The 
eyes of the better sort of Tumblers are usually of a fine pearly hue. These birds display a variety 


of beautiful colours. 
and variety of tints of its plumage. 
are white. 


The Almond, or Ermine Tumbler, is particularly conspicuous for the richness 
The head, tips of the wings, and tail, of the Bald-pated Tumbler, 
There is another variety called Bearded Tumblers: the plumage of these is either blue 


or black, except on the upper part of the throat and the cheeks, which are ornamented with a dash 
of white. The Tumblers are very excellent birds for flying: they possess a peculiarity, of throwing 
themselves completely over when in the air, and in an instant resuming their flight. They are very 


hardy birds, and may be classed among the prettiest of the Pigeon tribe. 





THE FANTAIL PIGEON. 


Tue Fantails are particularly elegant birds: they have a frequent, peculiar, tremulous motion in 


the neck; from this circumstance they are sometimes called Shakers. 


The tail of these birds is 


spread out, and so raised, that it neariy touches the head. The Fantail has a full projecting breast, 


a thin neck, and a very small beak. 


It is generally supposed that these birds are always white: this 


is not the case, as there are Fantails of various colours. The white birds are, however, not only the 


most common, but, deservedly, the greatest favourites. 


There is a variety of the Fantail, called the 


Narrow-tailed Shakers; the necks of which are shorter and thicker, their backs longer, and their 


tails, as the name imports, parrower than those of the true Fantails. 
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THE SONG OF THE SYREN. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Tuen gentle winds arose 
With many a mingled close, 
Of wild lian sound and mountain odour keen; 
Where the clear Baian ocean 
Welters with air-like motion 
Within, above, around its bowers of starry green. 
SHELLEY. 


Stix is the Syren warbling on thy shore, 
Bright City of the Waves !*—her magic song, 
Still, with a dreamy sense of ecstacy, 
Fills thy soft summer’s air :—and while my glance 
Dwells on thy pictured loveliness, that lay 
Floats thus o’er Fancy’s ear; and thus to thee, 

ghter of Sunshine! doth the Syren sing. 





‘ Thine is the glad wave’s flashing play, 
Thine is the laugh of the golden day, 
The golden day and the glorious night, 
And the vine with its clusters all bathed in light! 
—Forget, forget, that thou art not free! 
Queen of the summer sea! 


Favoured and crowned of the earth and sky! 

Thine are all voices of melody, 

Wandering in moonlight through fane and tower, 

Floating o’er fountain and myrtle bower ; 

Hark! now they melt o’er thy glittering sea; 
~—Forget that thou art not free! 


* Let the wine flow in thy marble halls! 
Let the lute answer thy fountain falls! 
And deck thy beach with the myrtle bough, 
And cover with roses thy glowing brow ! 
Queen of the day and the summer sea, 

Forget that thou art not free !” 

- * * * * * * * * . 
So doth the Syren sing, while sparkling waves 
Dance to her chaunt.—But sternly, mournfully, 
O city of the deep! from Sybil grots 
And Romau tombs, the echoes of thy shore 
Take up the cadence of her strain alone, 
Murmuring—* Thou art not free!’’ 





* Naples. 





AN INVITATION. 


If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be. 
Svckuina. 


Wnrererore, Fanny, look so lovely, 
In your anger, in your glee 7— 
Laughing, weeping, fair, capricious! 
If you will look so delicious, 
Pr’ythee, look at me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, sing so sweetly ? 
Like the bird upon the tree— 
Hearts in dozens round you bringing ? 
Syren! if you must be singing, 
Pr’ythee sing to me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, dance so lightly, 
Like the wave upon the sea 
Motion every charm enhancing— 
Fanny! if you will be dancing, 
Pr’ythee, dance with me! 


Wherefore smile so like an angel, 
Angel-like although you be ? 
Head and heart at once beguiling— 
Dearest! if you will be smiling, 
Pr'ythee, smile on me! 


Wherefore flirt, and aim your arrows 
At each harmless fop you see? 
Coxcombs, hardly worth the hurting— 
Tyrant! if you must be flirting, 
Pr’ythee, flirt with me! 


Wherefore, Fanny! kiss and fondle 
Half the ugly brates you see 7— 
Waste not love among so many— 
Sweetest! if you fondle any, 
Pr'ythee fondle me! 


Wherefore wedlock’s lottery enter 7 
Chances for you, one to three !— 
Richest ventures oft miscarry— 
Fanny, Fanny! if you marry, 
Pr’ythee, marry me! 





FERDINANDO EBOLI. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF FRANKENSTEIN. 


Dvaine this quiet time of peace, we are fast 
forgetting the excitements and astonishing events 
of the last war; and the very names of Europe’s 
conqucrors are becoming antiquated to the ears 
of our children. Those were more romantic 
days than these; for the revulsions occasioned by 
revolution or invasion were full of romance; and 
travellers in those countries in which these scenes 
had place, hear strange and wonderful stories, 
whose truth so much resembles fiction, that, 
while interested in the narration, we never give 
implicit credence to the narrator. Of this kind 
is a tale I heard at Naples. The fortunes of war 
perhaps did not influence its actors; yet it ap- 
pears improbable that any circumstances so out 
of the usual routine could have had place under 
the garish daylight that peace sheds upon the 
world. 





When Murat, then called Gioacchino, king of » 


Naples, raised his Italian-regiments, several 
young nobles, who had before been scarcely more 
than vine-dressers on the soil, were inspired with 
a love of arms, and presented themselves as can- 
didates for military honours. Among these was 
the young Count Eboli. The father of this youth- 
ful noble had followed Ferdimand to Sicily; but 
his estates lay principally near Salerno, and he 
was naturally desirous of preserving them; while 
the hopes that the French government held out 
of glory and prosperity to his country made him 
often regret that he had followed his legitimate 
but imbecile king to exile. When he died, there- 
fore, he recommended his son to return to Na- 
ples, to present himself to his old and tried friend, 
the Marchese Spina, who held a high office in 
Murat’s government, and through his means to 
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reconcile himself to the new king. All this was 
easily achieved. The young and gallant Count 
was permitted to possess his patrimony; and,asa 
further pledge of good fortune, he was betrothed 
to the only child of the Marchese Spina. The 
nuptials were deferred till the end of the ensuing 
campaign. 

Meanwhile the army was put ig motion, and 
Count Eboli only obtained sach short leave of 
absence as permitted him to visit for a few hours 
the villa of his future father-in-law, there to tale 
leave ef him and his affianced bride. The villa 
was situated on one of the Apennines to the 
north of Salerno, and looked down, over the plain 
of Calabria, in which Pastum is situated, on to 
the blue Mediterranean. A precipice on one 
side, a brawling mountain torrent, and a thick 
grove of Ilex, addéd beauty to the sublimity of 
its site. Count Eboli ascended the mountain 
path in all the joy of youth and hope. His stay 
was brief. An exhortation and a blessing from 
the Marchese, a tender farewell, graced by gen- 
tle tears, from the fair Adalinda, were the recol- 
lections he was to bear with him, to inspire him 
with courage and hope in danger and absence. 
The sun had just sunk behind the distant isle of 
Istria, when, kissing his lady’s hand, he said a last 
* Addio,” and with slower steps, and more me- 
lancholy mien, rode down the mountain on his 
road to Naples. 

That same night Adalinda retired early to her 
apartment, dismissing her attendants; and then, 
restless from mingled fear and hope, she threw 
open the glass door that led to a balcony looking 
over the edge of the hill upon the torrent, whose 
loud rushing often lulled her to sleep ; but whose 
waters were concealed from sight by the ilex 
trees, which lifted their topmost branches above 
the guarding parapet of the balcony. 

Leaning her cheek upon her hand, she thought 
of the dangers her lover would encounter, of her 
loneliness the while, of his letters, and of his re- 


turn. A rustling sound now caught her ear: was 
it the breeze among the ilex ? her own veil 
was unwaved by every wind, tresses even, 


heavy in their own rich beauty only, were not 
lifted from her gheek. Again those sounds. Her 
_ blood retreated to her heart, and her limbs trem- 
bled. What could it mean? Suddenly the upper 
branches of the nearest tree were disturbed ; they 
opened, and the faint starlight showed a man’s 
figure among them. He prepared to spring from 
his hold, on to the wall. It was a feat of peril. 
First the soft voice of her lover bade her “ Fear 
not,” and on the next instant he was at her side, 
calming her terrors, and recalling her spirits, 
that almost left her gentle frame, from mingled 
surprise, dread, and joy. He encircled her waist 
with his arm, and pouring forth a thousand 
passionate expressions of love, she leant on his 
shoulder, and wept from agitation; while he co- 
vered her hands with kisses, and gazed on her 
with ardent adoration. 
Then in calmer mood they sat together; tri- 
umph and joy lighted up his eyes, and a modest 
blush glowed on her cheek ; for never before had 














she sat alone*with him, nor heard unrestrained 
his impassioned assurances of affection. It was 
indeed Love’sown hour. The stars trembled on 
the roof of his eternal temple; the dashing of the 
torrent, the mild summer atmosphere, and the 
mysterious aspect of the darkened scenery, were 
all in unison, to inspire security and voluptuous 
hope. They talked of how their hearts, through 
the medium of divine nature, might hold com- 
mune during absence; of the joys of re-union, 
and of their prospect of perfect happiness. 

The moment at last arrived when he must de- 
part. ‘ One tress of this silken hair,” said he, 
raising one of the many curls that clustered on 
her neck. ‘“ 1 will place it on my heart, a shield 
to protect me against the swords and balls of the 
enemy.” He drew his keen-edged dagger from 
its sheath. ‘Ill weapon for so gentle a deed,” 
lhe said, severing the lock, and at the same mo- 
ment many drops of blood fell fast on the fair arm 
of the lady. He answered her fearful inquiries 
by showing a gash he had awkwardly inflicted on 
his left hand. First he insisted on securing his 
prize, and then he permitted her to bind up his 
wound, which she did half laughing, half in sor- 
row, winding round his hand a riband loosened 
from her own arm. ‘“ Now farewell,” cried he; 
*“[ must ride twenty miles ere dawn, and the 
descending Bear shows that midnight is past.” 
Iiis descent was difficult, but he achieved it hap- 
puy, and the stave of a song, whose soft sounds 
rose like the smoke of incense from an altar, 
from the dell below, to her impatient ear, assured 
her of his safety. 

It is always the case when an account is ga- 
thered from eye-witnesses, I never could ascer- 
tain the exact date of these events. They 
occurred however while Murat was king of 
Naples, and when he raised his Italian regiments, 
Count Eboli, as aforesaid, became a junior officer 
in them, and served with much distinction; 
though I cannot name either the country, or the 
battle in which he acted so conspicuous a part, 
that he was on the spot promoted to a troop. 

Not long after this event, and while he was 
stationed in the north of Italy, Gioacchino, send- 
ing for him to head-quarters late one evening, 
intrusted him with a confidential mission, across 
a country occupied by the enemy’s troops, to a 
town possessed by the French. It was necessary 
to undertake the expedition during the night, 
and he was expected to return on that, succeed- 
ing the following day. The king himself gave 
him his despatches and the word ; and the noble 
youth, with modest firmness, protested that he 
would succeed, or die, in the fulfilment of his 
trust. 

It was already night, and the crescent moon 
was low in the west, when Count Ferdinande 
Eboli, mounted his favourite horse, at a quick 
gallop, cleared the streets of the town, and then, 
following the directions given him, crossed the 
country among the fields planted with vines, 
carefully avoiding the main road. It was a 
beauteous and still night; calm, and sleep, occu- 
pied the earth; war, the blood-hound, slumbered; 
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the spirit of love alone had life at that silent hour. 
Exulting in the hope of glory, our young hero 
commenced his journey, and visions of aggran- 
dizement and love formed his reveries. A distant 
sound roused him; he checked his horse and lis- 
tened ; voices approached ; when recognising the 
speech of a German. he turned from the path he 
was following, to a still straighter way. But 
again the tone of an enemy was heard, and the 
trampling of horses. Eboli did not hesitate; he 
dismounted, tied his horse to a tree, and, skirting 
along the enclosure of the field, trusted to escape 
thus unobserved. He succeeded after an hour’s 
painful progress, and arrived on the borders of a 
stream, which, as the boundary between two 
states, was the mark of his having finally escaped 
danger. Descending the steep bank of the river, 
which, with his horse, he might perhaps have 
forded, he now prepared toswim. He held his 
despatch in one hand, threw away his cloak, and 
was about to plunge into the water, when from 
under the dark shade of the argine, which had 
concealed them, he was suddenly arrested by 
unseen hands, cast on the ground, bound, gagged 
and blinded, and then placed in a little boat, 
which was sculled with infinite rapidity down the 
stream. 

There seemed so much of premeditation in the 
act that it baffled conjecture, yet he must believe 
himself a prisoner to the Austrian. While, how- 
ever, he still vainly reflected, the boat was moor- 
ed, he was lifted out, and the change of atmos- 
phere made him aware that they entered some 
house. With extreme care and celerity, yet in 
the utmost silence, he was stripped of his clothes, 
and two rings he wore, drawn from his fingers; 
other habiliments were thrown over him; and 
then no departing footstep was audible: but soon 
he heard the splash of a single oar, and he felt 
himself alone. He lay perfectly unable to move: 
the only relief his captor or captors had afforded 
him being the exchange of the gag for a tightly 
bound handkerchief. For hours he thus remain- 
ed, with a tortured mind, bursting with rage, 
impatience, and disappointment; now writhing, 
as well as he could, in his endeavours to free him- 
self, now still, in despair. His despatches were 
taken away, and the period was swiftly passing 
when he could by his presence have remedied in 
some degree this evil. The morning dawned; 
and though the full glare of the sum could not 
visit his eyes, he felt it play upon his limbs. As 
the day advanced, hunger preyed on him, and 
though amidst the visitation of mightier, he at 
first disdained this minor, evil; towards evening, 
it became, in spite of himself, the predominant 
sensation. Night approached, and the fear that 
he should remain, and even starve, in this unvi- 
sited solitude had more than once thrilled through 
his frame, when feminine voices and a child’s 
gay laugh met his ear. He heard persons enter 
the apartment, and he was asked in his native 
language, while the ligature was taken from his 
mouth, the cause of his present situation. He 
attributed it to banditti: his bonds were quickly 
cut, and his banded eyes restored to sight. It 











was long before he recovered himself. Water 
brought from the stream, however, was some 
refreshment, and by dégrees he resumed the use 
of his senses, and saw that he was in a dilapidated 
shepherd’s cot; with no one near him save the 
peasant girl and a child who had liberated him. 
They rubbed his ankles and wrists, and the little 
fellow offered him some bread, and eggs; after 
which refreshment, and an hour’s repose, Ferdi- 
nando felt himself sufficiently restored to revolve 
his adventure in his mind, and to determine on 
the conduct he was to pursue. o 

He looked at the dress which had been given 
him in exchange for that which he had worn. 
It was of the plainest and meanest description. 
Still no time was to be lost, and he felt assured 
that the only step he could take was to return 
with all speed to the head-quarters of the Nea- 
politan army, and inform the king of his disasters 
and his loss. 

It were long to follow his backward steps, and 
to tell all of indignation and disappointment that 
swelled his heart. He walked painfully but reso- 
lutely all night, and by three in the morning 
entered the town where Gioacchino then was. 
He was challenged by the sentinels; he gave the 
word confided to him by Murat, and was instantly 
made prisoner by the soldiers. He declared to 
them his name and rank, and the necessity he 
was under of immediately seeing the king. He 
was taken to the guard-house, and the officer on 
duty there listened with contempt to his repre- 
sentations, telling him that Count Ferdinando 
Eboli had returned three hours before, ordering 
him to be confined for further examination as a 
spy- Eboli loudly insisted that some impostor 
had taken his name; and while he related the 
story of his capture, another officer came in, who 
recognised his person; other individuals ac- 
quainted with him joined the party; and as the 
impostor had been seen by none but the officer 
of the night, his tale gained ground. 

A young Frenchman of superior rank, who had 
orders to attend the king early in the morning, 
carried a report of what was going forward to 
Murat himself. The tale was so strange that the 
king sent for the young Count; and then, in spite 
of having seen and believed in his counterfeit a 
few hours before, and having received from him 
an account of his mission, which had been faith- 
fully executed, the appearance of the youth 
staggered him, and he commanded the presence 
of him who, as Count Eboli, had appeared before 
him a few hours previously. As Ferdinand stood 
beside the king, his eye glanced at a large and 
splendid mirror. His matted hair, his blood-shot 
eyes, his haggard looks, and torn and mcan dress, 
derogated from the nobility of his appearance; 
and still less did he appear like the magnificent 
Count Eboli, when, to his utter confusion and 
astonishment, his counterfeit stood beside him. 

He was perfect in all the outward signs that 
denoted high birth; and so like him whom he 
represented, that it would have been impossible 
to discern one from the other apart. The same 
chesnut hair clustered on his brow; the sweet 
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and animated hazel eyes were the same; the one 
voice was the echoof the other. The composure 
and dignity of the pretender gained the suffrages 
of those around. When he was told of the strange 
appearance of another Count Eboli, he laughed 
in a frank good humoured manner, and turning 
to Ferdinand, said, “* You honour me much, in 
selecting me for your personation; but there are 
two or three.things I like about myself so well, 
that you must excuse my unwillingness to ex- 
change myself for you.” Ferdinand would have 
answered, but the false Count, with greater 
haughtiness, turning to the king, said, * Will 
your majesty decide between us? I cannot bandy 
words with a fellow of this sort.” Irritated by 
scorn, Ferdinand demanded leave to challenge 
the pretender; who said, that if the king and his 
brother officers did not think that he should de- 
grade himself and disgrace the army by going 
out with a common vagabond, he was willing to 
chastise him, even at the peril of his own life. 
But the king, after a few more questions, feeling 
assured that the unhappy noble was an impostor, 
in severe and menacing terms reprehended him 
for his insolence, telling him that he owed it to 
his mercy alone that he was not executed as a 
spy, ordering him instantly to be conducted 
without the walls of the town, with threats of 
weighty punishment if he ever dared to subject 
his impostures to further trial. 

It requires a strong imagination, and the ex- 
perience of much misery, fully to cuter into 
Ferdinand’s feelings. From high rank, glory, 
hope and love, he was hurled to utter beggary 
and disgrace. The insulting words of his trium- 
phant rival, and the degrading menaces of his 
so lately gracious sovereign, rang in his ears; 
every nerve in his frame writhed with agony. 
But, fortunately for the endurance of human life, 
the worst misery in early youth is often but a 
painful dream, which we cast off when slumber 
quits our eyes. After a struggle with intolerable 
anguish, hope and courage revived in his heart. 
His resolution was quickly made. He would 
return to Naples, relate his story to the Marchese 
Spina, and through his influence obtain at least 
an impartial hearing from the king. It was not, 
however, in his peculiar situation, an easy task 
to put his determination into effect. He was 
pennyless; his dress bespoke poverty; he had 
neither friend nor kinsman near, but such as 
would behold in him the most impudent of 
swindlers. Still his courage did not fail him. 
The kind Italian soil, in the autumnal season now 
advanced, furnished him with chesnuts, arbutus 
berries, and grapes. He took the most direct 
road over the hills, avoiding towns, and indeed 
every habitation; travelling principally in the 
night, when, except in cities, the officers of go- 
vernment had retired from their stations. How 
he succeeded in getting from one end of Italy to 
the other it is difficult to say; but certain it is, 
that, after the interval of a few weeks, he pre- 
sented himself at the Villa Spina. 

With considerable difficulty he obtained ad- 
mission to the presence of the Marchese, who 





received him standing. with an inquiring look, 
not at all recognising the noble youth. Ferdi- 
nand requested a private interview, for there 
were several visitors present. His voice startled 
the Marchese, who complied, taking him into 
another apartment. Here Ferdinand disclosed 
himself, and, with rapid and agitated utterance, 
was relating the history of his misfortunes, when 
the tramp of horses was heard, the great bell 
rang, and a domestic announced “ Count Ferdi- 
nando Eboli.” “ It is himself,” cried the youth, 
turning pale. The words were strange, and they 
appeared still more so, when the person an- 
nounced entered; the perfect semblance of the 
young noble, whose name he assumed, as he had 
appeared, when last, at his departure, he trod 
the pavement of the hall. He inclined his head 
gracefully to the baron, turning with a glance of 
some surprise, but more disdain, towards Ferdi- 
nand, exclaiming, ** Thou here!” 

Ferdinand drew himself up to his full height. 
In spite of fatigue, ill fare, and coarse garments, 
his manner was full of dignity. The Marchese 
looked at him fixedly, and started as he marked 
his proud mien, and saw in his expressive features 
the very face of Eboli. But again he was per- 
plexed when he turned and discerned, as in a 
mirror, the same countenance reflected by the 
new comer, who underwent this scrutiny some- 
what impatiently. In brief and scornful words, 
he told the Marchese that this was a second at- 
tempt in the intruder to impose himself as Count 
Eboli; that the trick had failed before, and would 
again; adding, laughing, that it was hard to be 
brought to prove himself to be himself, against 
the assertion of a bricone, whose likeness to him, 
and matchless impudence, were his whole stock 
in trade. 

“* Why, my good fellow,” continued he, sneer- 
ingly, “ you put me out of conceit with myself, 
to think that one apparently so like me, should 
get on no better in the world.” 

The blood mounted into Ferdinand’s cheeks 
on his enemy’s bitter taunts; with difficulty he 
restrained himself from closiug with his foe, while 
the words “ traitorous impostor!” burst from his 
lips. The baron commanded the fierce youth to 
be silent, and, moved by a look that he remem- 
bered to be Ferdinand’s, he said, gently—* By 
your respect for me, I adjure you to be patient; 
fear not but that [ will deal impartially.” Then 
turning to the pretended Eboli, he added that he 
could not doubt but that he was the true Count, 
and asked excuse for his previous indecision. 
At first the latter appeared angry, but at length 
he burst into a laugh, and then, apologizing for 
his ill breeding, continued laughing heartily at 
the perplexity of the Marchese. It is certain, 
his gaiety gained more credit with his anditor 
than the indignant glances of poor Ferdinand. 
The false Count then said, that, after the king’s 
menaces, he had entertained no expectation that 
the farce was to be played over again. He had 
obtained leave of absence, of which he profited 
to visit his future father-in-law, after having 
spent a few days in his own palazzo at Naples. 
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Until now, Ferdinand had listened silently with 
a feeling of curiosity, anxious to learn all he 
could of the actions aud motives of his rival; but 
at these last words he could no longer contain 
himself. “ What!” cried he, “ hast thou usurped 
my place in my own father’s house, and dared 
assume my power in my ancestral halls?” A 
gush of tears overpowered the youth; he hid his 
face in his hands. Fierceness and pride lit up 
the countenance of the pretender. ‘“ By the 
eternal God and the sacred cross, I swear,” he 
exclaimed, “ that palace is my father’s palace; 
those halls the halls of my ancestors!” Ferdi- 
nand looked up with surprise; “‘ And the earth 
opens not,” he said, “ to swallow the perjured 
man.’ He then, at the call of the Marchese, 
related his adventures, while scorn mantled on 
the features of his rival. The Marchese, looking 
at both, could not free himself from doubt. He 
turned from one to the other: in spite of the wild 
and disordered appearance of poor Ferdinand, 
there was something in him that forbade his 
friend to condemn him as the impostor; but then 
it was utterly impossible to pronounce such the 
gallant and noble-looking youth, who could only 
be acknowledged as the real Count by the dis- 
belief of the other’s tale. The Marchese, calling 
an attendant, sent for his fair daughter. ‘ This 
decision,” said he, ‘‘ shall be made over to the 
subtle judgment of a woman, and the keen pene- 
tration of one who loves.”’ Both the youths now 
smiled—the same smile; the same expression— 
that, of anticipated triumph. The baron was 
more perplexed than ever. 

Adalinda had heard of the arrival of Count 
Eboli, and entered, resplendent in youth and 
happiness. She turned quickly towards him who 
resembled most the person she expected to see; 
when a well-known voice pronounced her name, 
and she gazed aghast on the double appearance 
of the lover. Her father, taking her hand, 
briefly explained the mystery, and bade her 
assure herself which was her affianced husband. 

“ Signorina,” said Ferdinand, “ disdain me not 
because 1 appear before you thus in disgrace and 
misery. Your love, your goodness will restore 
me to prosperity and happiness.” 

**T know not by what means,” said the won- 
dering girl, “ but surely you are Count Eboli.” 

“ Adalinda,” said the rival youth, “‘ waste not 
your words on a villain. Lovely and deceived 
one, I trust, trembling I say it, that I can with 
one word assure you that 1 am Eboli.” 

“ Adalinda,” said Ferdinand, “‘ I placed the 
nuptial ring on your finger; before God your 
vows were given to me.” 


The false Count approached the lady, and | 


bending one knee, took from his heart a locket, 
enclosing hair tied with a green riband, which 
she recognised to have worn, and pvinted to a 
slight scar on his left hand. 

Adalinda blushed deeply, and turned to her 
father, said, motioning towards the kneeling 
youth, 

“ He is Ferdinand.” 

All protestations now from the unhappy Eboli 











were vain. The Marchese would have cast him 
into a dungeon ; but, at the earnest request of his 
rival, he was not detained, but thrust ignomini- 
ously from the village. The rage of a wild beast 
newly chained was less than the tempest of in- 
dignation that now filled the heart of Ferdinand. 
Physical suffering, from fatigue and fasting, was 
added to his internal anguish; for some hours 
madness, if that were madness which never for- 
gets its ill, possessed him. In a tumult of feelings 
there was one predominant idea: it was, to take 
possession of his father’s house, and to try, by 
ameliorating the fortuitous circumstances of his 
lot, to gain the upper hand of his adversary. He 
expended his remaining strength in reaching 
Naples, entered his family palace, and was re- 
ceived and acknowledged by his astonished do- 
mestics. 

One of his first acts was to take from a cabinet 
a miniature of his father encircled with jewels, 
and to invoke the aid of the paternal spirit. Re- 
freshment and a bath restored him to some of 
his usual strength; and he looked forward with 
almost childish delight to one night to be spent 
in peace under the roof his father’s house. This 
was not permitted. Ere midnight the great bell 
sounded: his rival entered as master, with the 
Marchese Spina. The result may be divined. 
The Marchese appeared more indignant than the 
false Eboli. He insisted that the unfortunate 
youth should be imprisoned. The portrait, 
whose setting was costly, found on him, proved 
him guilty of robbery. He was given into the 
hands of the police, and thrown into a dungeon. 
I will not dwell on the subsequent scenes. He 
was tried by the tribunal, condemned as guilty, 
and sentenced to the galleys for life. 

On the eve of the day when he was to be re- 
moved from the Neapolitan prison to work on 
the roads in Calabria, his rival visited him in his 
dungeon. For some moments both looked at the 
other in silence. The impostor gazed on the 
prisoner with mingled pride and compassion: 
there was evidently a struggle in his heart. The 
answering glance of Ferdinand was calm, free, 
and dignified. He was not resigned to his hard 
fate, but he disdained to make any exhibition of 
despair to his cruel and successful foe. A spasm 
of pain seemed to wrench the bosom of the false 
one; and he turned aside, striving to recover the 
hardness of heart which had hitherto supported 
him in the prosecution of his guilty enterprise. 
Ferdinand spoke first. 

“What would the triumphant criminal with 
his innocent victim ?”’ 

His visitant replied haughtily, “‘ Do not address 
such epithets to me, or I leave you to your fate; 
I am that which I say I am.” 

“To me this boast,’ cried Ferdinand, scorn- 
fully ; “* but perhaps these walls have ears.” 

“ Heaven, at least, is not deaf,” said the de- 
ceiver; “favouring Heaven, which knows and 
admits my claim. But a truce to this idle dis- 
cussion. Compassion—a distaste to see any one 
so very like myself in such ill condition—a foolish 
whim, perhaps, on which you may congratulate 
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yourself—has led me hither. The bolts of your 
dungeon are drawn; here is a purse of gold; 
fufil one easy condition, and you are free.” 

* And that condition?” 

*¢ Sign this paper.” 

He gave to Ferdinand a writing, containing a 
confession of his imputed crimes. The hand of 
the guilty youth trembled as he gave it; there 
was confusion in his mien, and a restless wneasy 
rolling of his eye. Ferdinand wished in one 
mighty word, potent as lightning, loud as thunder, 
to convey his burning disdain of this proposal: 
but expression is weak, and calm is more full of 
power than storm. Without a word, he tore the 
paper in two pieces, and threw them at the feet 
of his enemy. 

With a sudden change of manner, his visitant 
conjured him, in voluble and impetuous terms, to 
comply. Ferdinand answered only by request- 
ing to be left alone. Now and then a half word 
broke uncontrollably from his lips; but he curbed 
himself. Yet he could not hide his agitation 
when, as an argument to make him yield, the 
false Count assured him that he was already 
married to Adalinda. Bitter agony thrilled poor 
Ferdinand’s frame; but he preserved a calm 
mien, and an unaltered resolution. Having ex- 
hausted every menace and every persuasion, his 
rival left him, the purpose for which he came 
unaccomplished. On the morrow, with many 
others, the refuse of mankind, Count Ferdinando 
Eboli was led in ehains to the unwholesome plains 
of Calabria, to work there at the roads. 


I must hurry over some of the subsequent 
events; for a detailed account of them would fill 
volumes, The assertion of the usurper of Ferdi- 
nand’s right, that he was already married to 


Adalinda, was, like all else he said, false. The 
day was, however, fixed for their union, when the 
illness and subsequent death of the Marchese 
Spina delayed its celebration. Adalinda retired, 
during the first months of mourning, to a castle 
belonging to her father not far from Arpino, a 
town of the kingdom of Naples, in the midst of 
the Apennines, about fifty miles from the capital. 
Before she went, the deceiver tried to persuade 
her to consent to a private marriage. He was 
probably afraid that, in the long interval that was 
about to ensue before he could secure her, she 
would discover his imposture. Besides,a ru- 
mour had gone abroad that one of the fellow- 
prisoners of Ferdinand, a noted bandit, had 
escaped, and that the young Count was his com- 
panion in flight. Adalinda, however, refused to 
comply with her lover's entreaties, and retired to 
her seclusion with an old aunt, who was blind 
and deaf, but an excellent duenna. 

The false Eboli seldom visited his mistress; 
but he was a master in his art, and subsequent 
events showed that he must have spent all his 
time disguised in the vicinity of the castle. He 
contrived by various means, unsuspected at the 
moment, to have all Adalinda’s servants changed 
for creatures of his own; so that, without her 
being aware of the restraint, she was, in fact, a 
prisoner in her own house. It is impossible to 





say what first awakened her suspicions concern- 
ing the deception put upon her. She was an 
Italian, with all the habitual quiescence and 
lassitude of her countrywomen in the ordinary 
routine of life, and with all their energy and 
passion when roused. The moment the doubt 
darted into her mind, she resolved to be assured; 
a few questions relative to scenes that had passed 
between poor Ferdinand and herself sufficed for 
this. They were asked so suddenly and point- 
edly that the pretender was thrown off his guard; 
he looked confused, and stammered in his replies. 
Their eyes met, he felt that he was detected, and 
she saw that he perceived her now confirmed 
suspicions. A look such as is peculiar to an im- 
postor,a glance that deformed his beauty, and 
filled his usually noble countenance with the 
hideous lines of cunning and cruel triumph, 
completed her faith in her own discernment. 
** How,” she thought, “ could I have mistaken 
this man for my own gentle Eboli?” Again 
their eyes met: the peculiar expression of 
his terrified her, and she hastily quitted the apart- 
ment. 

Her resolution was quickly formed. It was of 
no use to attempt to explain her situation to her 
old aunt. She determined to depart immediately 
for Naples, throw herself at the feet of Gioac- 
chino, and to relate and obtain credit for her 
strange history. But the time was already lost 
when she could have executed this design. The 
contrivances of the deceiver were comp!cte—she 
found herself a prisoner. Excess of fear gav. 
her boldness, if not courage. She sought her 
jailor. A few minutes before, she had been a 
young and thoughtless girl, docile as a child, and 
as unsuspecting. Now she felt as if she had sud- 
denly grown old in wisdom, and that the experi- 
ence of years had been gained in that of a few 
seconds. 

During their interview, she was wary and firm, 
while the instinctive power of innocence over 
guilt gave majesty to her demeanour. The con- 
triver of her ills for a moment cowered beneath 
her eye. At first he would by no means allow 
that he was not the person he pretended to be: 
but the energy and eloquence of truth bore down 
his artifice, so that, at length driven intoacorner, 
he turned—a stag at bay. Then it was her turn 
to quail; for the superior energy of a man gave 
him the mastery. He declared the truth. He 
was the elder brother of Ferdinand, a natural 
son of the old Count Eboli. His mother, who 
had been wronged, never forgave her injurer, 
and bred her son in deadly hate for his parent, 
and a belief taat the advantages enjoyed by his 
more fortunate brother were rightfully his own. 
His education was rude; but he had an Italian’s 
subtle talents, swiftness of perception, and guile- 
ful arts. 

** Tt would blanch your cheek,” he said to his 
trembling auditress, “* could I describe all that I 
have suffered to achieve my purpose. I would 
trust to none—I executed all myself. It was a 
glorious triumph, but due to my perseverance 
and my fortitude, when | and my usurping bro- 
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ther stood, I, the noble, he, the degraded outcast 
before our sovereign.” 

Having rapidly detailed his history, he now 
sought to win the favourable ear of Adalinda, 
who stood with averted and angry looks. He 
tried by the varied shows of passion and tender- 
ness to move her heart. Was he not, in +-).:h, 
the object of her love? Was it not he who scaled 
her balcony at Villa Spina? He recalled scenes 
of mutual overflow of fecling to her mind, thus 
urging arguments the most potent with a delicate 
woman: pure blushes tinged her cheek, but hor- 
ror of the deceiver predominated over every other 
sentiment. He swore that as soon as they should 
be united he would free Ferdinand, and bestow 
competency, nay, if so she willed it, half his pos- 
sessions, on him. She coolly replied, that she 
would rather share the chains of the innocent and 
misery, than link herself with imposture and 
crime. She demanded her liberty, but the un- 
tamed and even ferocious nature that had borne 
the deceiver through his career of crime now 
broke forth, and he invoked fearful imprecations 
on his head, if she ever quitted the castle except 
as his wife. His look of conscious power and 
unbridled wickedness terrified her; her flashing 
eyes spoke abhorrence: it would have been far 
easier for her to have died than have yielded the 
smallest point to a man who made her feel for 
one moment his irresistible power, arising from 
her being an unprotected woman, wholly in his 
hands. She left him, feeling as if she had just 
escaped from the impending sword of an assassin. 

One hour's deliberation suggested to her a 
method of escape from her terrible situation. In 
a wardrobe at the castle lay in their pristine gloss 
the habiliments of a page of her mother, who had 
died suddenly, leaving these unworn relics of his 
station. Dressing herself in these, she tied up 
her dark shining hair, and even, with a somewhat 
bitter feeling, girded on the slight sword that 
appertained to the costume. Then, through a 
private passage leading from her own apartment 
to the chapel of the castle, she glided with noise- 
less steps, long after the Ave Maria sounded at 
twenty-four o’clock, had, on a November night, 
given token that half an hour had passed since 
the setting of the sun. She possessed the key of 
the chapel door—it opened at her touch; she 
closed it behind her, and she was free. The 
pathless hills were around her, the starry heavens 
above, and a cold wintry breeze murmured 
around the castle walls; but fear of her enemy 
conquered every other fear, and she tripped 
lightly on, in a kind of ecstacy, for many a long 
hour over the stony mountain path—she, who 
had never before walked more than a mile or two 
at any time in her life—till her feet were blister- 
ed, her slight shoes cut through, her way utterly 
lost. At morning’s dawn she found herself in the 
midst of the wild ilex-covered Apennines, and 
neither habitation nor human being apparent. 

She was hungry and weary. She had brought 
gold and jewels with her; but here were no 
means of exchanging these for food. She remem- 
bered stories of bandiiti; but none could be so 
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ruffian-like and cruel as him from whom she fled. 
This thought, a little rest, and a draught of water 
from a pure mountain spring, restored her to 
some portion of courage, and she continued her 
journey. Noonday approached; and, in the 
south of Italy, the noonday sun, when unclouded, 
even in November, is oppressively warm, espe- 
cially to an Italian woman, who never exposes 
herself to its beams. Faintness came over her. 
There appeared recesses in the mountain-side 
along which she was travelling, grown over with 
bay and arbutus: she entered one of these, there 
to repose. It was deep, and led to another that 
opened into a spacious cavern lighted from 
above: there were cates, grapes, and a flagon of 
wine, on a rough hewn table. She looked fear- 
fully around, but no inhabitant appeared. She 
placed herself at the table, and, half in dread, ate 
of the food presented to her, and then sat, her 
elbow on the table, her head resting on her little 
snow-white hand; her dark hair shading her brow 
and clustering round her throat. An appearance 
of languor and fatigue diffused through her atti- 
tude, while her soft black eyes filled at intervals 
with large tears, as pitying herself, she recurred 
to the cruel circumstances of her lot. Her fan- 
ciful but elegant dress, her feminine form, her 
beauty and her grace, as she sat pensive and 
alone in the rough unhewn cavern, formed a 
picture a poet would describe with delight, an 
artist love to paint. . 

‘“* She seemed a being of another world; a se- 
raph, all light and beauty ; a Ganymede, escaped 
from his thrall above to his natal Ida. It was 
long before I recognised, looking down on her 
from the opening hill, my lost Adalinda.” Thus 
spoke the young Count Eboli, when he related 
this story; for its end was as romantic as its com- 
mencement. 

When Ferdinand had arrived a galley-slave 
in Calabria, he found himself coupled with a 
bandit, a brave fellow, who abhorred his chains, 
from love of freedom, as much as his fellow-pri- 
soner did, from all the combination of disgrace 
and misery they brought upon him. Together 
they devised a plan of escape, and succeeded in 
effecting it. On their road, Ferdinand related 
his story to the outlaw, who encouraged him to 
hope a favourable turn of fate; and meastwhile 
invited and persuaded the desperate man to share 
his fortunes as a robber among the wild hills of 
Calabria. 

The cavern where Adalinda had taken refuge 
was one of their fastnesses, whither they betook 
themselves at periods of imminent danger for 
safety only, as no booty could be collected in that 
unpeopled solitude; and there, one afternoon, 
returning from the chase, they found the wander- 
ing, fearful, solitary, fugitive girl; and never was 
lighthouse more welcome to tempest-tost sailor 
than was her own Ferdinand to his lady-love. 

Fortune, now tired of persecuting the young 
noble, favoured him still further. The story of 
the lovers interested the bandit chief, and pro- 
mise of reward secured him. Ferdinand per- 
suaded Adalinda to remain one night in the cave, 
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and on the following morning they prepared to 
proceed to Naples; but at the moment of their 
departure they were surprised by an unexpected 
visitant: the robbers brought in a prisoner—it 
was the impostor. Missing on the morrow her 
who was the pledge of his safety and success, but 
assured that she could not have wandered far, he 
despatched emissaries in all directions to seek 
her; and himself, joining in the pursuit, followed 
the road she had taken, and was captured by 
these lawless men, who expected rich ransom 
from one whose appearance denoted rank and 
wealth. When they discovered who their pri- 
soner was, they generously delivered him up into 
his brother’s hands. 

Ferdinand and Adalinda proceeded to Naples. 
On their arrival, she presented herself to Queen 
Caroline; and, through her, Murat heard with 
astonishment the device that had been practised 
on him. The young Count was restored to his 
honours and possessions, and within a few months 
afterwards was united to his betrothed bride. 

The compassionate nature of the Count and 
Countess led them to interest themselves warmly 
in the fate of Ludovico, whose subsequent career 
was more honourable but less fortunate. At the 
intercession of his relative, Gioacchino permitted 
him to enter the army, where he distinguished 
himself, and obtained promotion. The brothers 


wergat Moscow together, and mutually assisted 
each other during the horrors of the retreat. At 
one time overcome by drowsiness, the mortal 
symptom resulting from excessive cold, Ferdi- 


nand lingered behind his comrades; but Ludo- 
vico refusing to leave him, dragged him on in 
spite of himself, till, entering a village, food and 
fire restored him, and his life was saved. On 
another evening, when wind and sleet added to 
the horror of their situation, Ludovico, after 
many ineffective struggles, slid from his horse 
lifeless; Ferdinand was at his side, and, dis- 
mounting, endeavoured by every means in his 
power to bring back pulsation to his stagnant 
blood. His comrades went forward, and the 
young Count was left alone with his dying bro- 
ther in the white boundless waste. Once Ludo- 
vice opened his eyes and recognised him; he 
pressed his hand, and his lips moved to utter a 
blessing as he died. Atthat moment the wel- 
come sounds of the enemy’s approach roused Fer- 
dinand from the despair into which his dreadful 
situation plunged him. He was taken prisoner, 
and his life was thus saved. When Napoleon 
went to Elba, he, with many others of his coun- 
trymen, was liberated, and returned to Naples. 





DEATH. 

Ou God! what a difference throughout the 
whole of this various and teeming earth a single 
DEATH can effect! Sky, sun, air, the eloquent 
waters, the inspiring mountain-tops, the mur- 
muring and glossy wood, the very 

Glory in the grass, and splendour in the flower, 
do these hold over us an eternal spell? Are 
they as a part and property of au unvarying 





course of nature? Have they aught which is 
unfailing, steady—same in its effect? Alas! 
their attraction is the creature of an accident. 
One gap, invisible to all but ourself in the crowd 
and turmoil of the world, and every thing is 
changed. Ina single hour the whole process of 
thought, the whole ebb and flow of emotion, may 
be revulsed for the rest of an existence. Nothing 
can ever seem to us as it did: it is a blow upon 
the fine mechanism by which we think, and 
move, and have our being—the pendulum vi- 
brates aright no more—the dial hath no account 
with time—the process goes on, but it knows no 
symmetry or order ;—it was a single stroke that 
marred it, but the harmony is gone for ever! 

And yet I often think that that shock which 
jarred on the mental, renders yet softer the moral 
nature. <A death that is connected with love 
unites us by a-thousand remembrances to all 
who have mourned: it builds a bridge between 
the young and the old; it gives them in common 
the most touching of human sympathies ; it steals 
from nature its glory and its exhilaration—not 
its tenderness. And what, perhaps, is better 
than all, to mourn deeply for the death of ano- 
ther, loosens from ourself the petty desire for, 
and the animal adherence to, life. We have 
gained the end of the philosopher, and view, 
without shrinking, the coffin and the pall.—WVew 
Monthly Magazine. 





HAYDN AND HIS PUPIL PLEYELe 


Ir was a custom of Haydn, as soon as he had 
finished any new work, to lay it aside for some 
time before he again looked at it, for the purpose 
of retouching and correcting. It happened that, 
under the influence of low spirits and chagrin, 
this great master had written six quartetts, all in 
a minor key. According to custom, he left the 
manuscript on his piano, and, as was also usual 
with him whenever he had finished a new work, 
he dismissed it from his mind, and forgot entirely 
the subjects and ideas on which he had been 
working. Some time afterwards Haydn felt 
inclined to revise these quartetts, of which he 
thought favourably, but he sought for them in 
vain; they had disappeared, were nowhere to be 
found, and all attempts to recover them ended 
only in disappointment. Pleyel, who alone had 
access to Haydn’s hoyse and apartment, was 
suspected by him of having stolen the missing 
quartetts; and notwithstanding all the protesta- 
tions of his pupil to the contrary, he continued 
for a long time firm in that opinion. At length, 
however, the sincere and devoted attachment of 
his young pupil convinced Haydn that his sus- 
picions must be unfounded: he restored him to 
his friendship, and thought no more of the cir- 
cumstance, except occasionally to regret the 
disappearance of what he considered one of his 
best productions. The most singular part of the 
whole affair is, that the thief, whoever he may 
have been, did not attempt to derive any advan- 
tage from his robbery; these stolen quartetts 
never saw the light—MWemoir of Pleyel. 
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THE MAIDENS DREAM. 


BY LAURA PERCY. 


Mark me—there is a prophecy in dreams. 
Suxi’s Apostate. 


Sar dreamed that the treasures of earth and of sea, 
Gold and jewels around her were lying; 

She dreamed that from bouglis and the leaves of each tree, 
The soft notes of music were sighing. 


She dreamed that the flowers around her were bright, 
As bright as earth's flowers could be; 

She dreamed that the skies poured a flood of sun-light, 
And sparkled the foam of the sea. 


She dreamed that the vessel, aye that too was there, 
To bear her away from the shore; 

Dancing light on the waters so briiliant and fair, 
And Hope's aspect each flowing wave wore. 


And oh! at that moment, a gush of delight, 
Pervaded her innotent heart ; 

She dreamed—all her dreaming was happy and bright, 
Joy-tears from her dark eye-lash start: 


For she viewed once again the dear land of her birth, 
She pictured her childhood’s glad home; 

The parents endearing that loved spot of earth, 
The friends that to greet her would come. 


And she dwelt on the thought, for ‘twas bliss thus to dwell, 
And ‘twas blissful to gaze on the scene ; 

For the vessel was there on the waves’ sparkling swell, 
And the sea and the sky were serene. 


Then she dreamed of her lover, she dreamed that he came, 
Disguised, and in silence, alone; 

He bore her away from the fierce tyrant’s power, 
And swam with her through the white fuam. 


But alas, ere the light-bounding bark they could reach, 
Clouds and darkness o’erspread the blue sky ; 

And thunders were heard, and the clouds shot their fires, 
And they heard, loud, the seaman’s cry! 


She heard too the shouting—she saw the frail boat, 
Engulped in the broad. bursting wave; 

She saw it close o’er them, and heard the Jast shriek, 
And the sea was the mariner’s grave! 


And she screamed as she felt her own true-one sink too, 
Life’s powers exhausted and broke; 

She screamed, and sleep fled from her eyelids again 
She trembling and tearful awoke. 


** Ah Juan,” she cried, * this dreaming foretels 
What has e’er been the cause of my fears; 

Thou hast given me pearls too, bright pearls for my hair, 
And pearls are the emblems of tears !” 


’Twas the moment resolved on, and young Juan came, 
Warm and glowing, and fixed on success; 

His lips press her cold cheek, her motionless eyes, 
But no impulse returns the caress. 


“ Ab Clara, dear Clara, why thus cold and chill, 
This hour when all should be fair? 

Come, banish thy sorrows, away love with me, 
And affection shall chase away care. 


“ The boat too is waiting upon the blue wave, 
The bark too is on the blue sea; 

I have hastened my own one, my Clara to save, 
Then Ciara, love, come love with me.”’ 


She trembled as through the thick foliage they passed, 
She sighed, and reclined on his arm, 

Not daring one last, parting look back to cast— 
The leaves were all fraught with #irm. 





Those fears were not idle, not vain was her dream, 
For ere they could reach to the shore, 
Red torch-lights swift shot through the grove their broad 
gleam— 
’T was her tyrants the torches that bore! 


“ Ah, infidels!’’ cried the infuriate band, 
As they rushed on the innocent pair; 

“* Apostates to honour, bear infamy’s brand, 
And die in thy soul's worst despair !’’ 


Then perished the youth and the maid, 

On the green shore their blood thus was spilled; 
Their flight had been seen and betrayed, 

And the dream of the maiden fulfilled ! 


LINES TO AN OAK AT NEWSTEAD. 
BY LORD BYRON—in early life. 


“Lord Byron, on his first arrival at Newstead, in 1798, 
planted an oak in the garden, and nourished the fancy, that 
as the tree flourished, so should he. On revisiting the abbey, 
during Lord Grey de Ruthven’s residence there, he found the 
oak choked up by weeds, and almost destroyed ;—hence 
these lines. Shortly after Colonel Wildman, the present 
proprietor, took possession, he one day noticed it, and said 
to the servant who was with him, ‘ Here is a fine young oak; 
but it must be cut down, as it grows in an improper place.” 
—‘I hope not, sir,’ replied the man; ‘for it’s the onethat my 
lord was so fond of, because he set it himself.’ The Colonel 
has, of course, taken every possible care of it. It is already 
inquired after, by strangers, as ‘ the Byron oak,’ and promises 
to share, in after-times, the celebrity of Shakspeare’s mul- 
berry, and Pope’s willow.”’ 


‘*Younc oak! when ft planted thee deep in the grouffa, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than mine; 

That thy dark waving branches would flourish around, 
And ivy the trunk with its mantle entwine. 


Such was my hope, when, in infancy’s years, 
On the land of my fathers I reared thee with pride: 
They are past, and I water thy stem with my tears— 
Thy decay not the weeds that surround thee can hide. 


I left thee, my oak, and, since that fatal hour, 
A stranger has dwelt in the hall of my sire; 

Till manhood shall crown me, not mine is the power, 
But his whose neglect may have hade thee expire. 


Oh! hardy thou wert—even now little care 

Might revive thy young head, and thy wound gently heal: 
But thou wert not fated affection to share— 

For who could suppose that a stranger would feel? . 


Ah, droop not, my Oak ! lift thy head for a while; 
Ere twice round yon glory this planet shall run, 

The hand of thy master will teach thee to smile, 
When infancy’s years of probation are done. 


Oh, live thep, my Oak ! tower aloft from the weeds 
That clog thy young growth, and assist thy decay, 
For still in thy bosom are life’s early seeds, 
And still may thy branches their beauty display. 


Oh! yet, if maturity’s years may be thine, 
Though I shall lie low in the cavern of death, 
On thy leaves yet the day-beam of ages may shine, 
Uninjured by time, or the rude winter’s breath. 


For centuries still may thy boughs lightly wave 
O’er the corse of thy lord in thy canopy laid; 

While the branches thus gratefully shelter his grave, 
The chief who survives may recline in thy shade. 


And as he, with his boys, shall revisit this spot, 
He will tell them in whispers more softly to tread— 
Oh! surely, by these I shall ne'er be forgot: 
Remembrance still hajlows the dust of the dead. 


And here will they say, when in life’s glowing prime, 
Perhaps he has pour'd forth his young simple lay, 

And here must he sleep, till the moments of time 
Are lost in the hours of Eternity’s day.” 
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Maarre-Josernimne-Rose, daughter of Joseph 
Gaspard Tascher de la Pagevie, by Rose Claire 
des Verges de Sanois, his wife, was born in the 
island of Martinique, on the 23d of June, 1763. 
Before she had reached her fifteenth year she 
quitted the island, and resided for some time at 
Paris, under the care of an aunt of the name of 
Renaudin, who superintended the household 
concerns of the Marquis de Beauharnais. At 
this period few remarked any thing about Jose- 
phine, except that she had a tall, fine figure, 
and an extremely small foot: she was, however, 
simple, modest, and of a sweet and amiable 
temper. 

Viscount Alexander Beauharnais, second son 
of the marquis, suddenly became enamoured of 
the young Creole; and Josephine, on her part, 
could not be insensible to the blandishments and 
handsome person of her youthful lover. The 
parties were united at Noisy-le-Grand, on the 
13th of December, 1779. The lovely bride was 
introduced at the court of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, whose successor on the throne of 
France she was one day destined to become; and 
such Were her wit and vivacity, that she was soon 
accounted one of its ornaments. This circum- 
stance was, however, a misfortune for Josephine; 
since it imparted to her character a taint of 
levity which even her subsequent heavy afflic- 
tions could not entirely remove, and led her into 
habits of improvidence with which all Napoleon’s 
liberality was unable to keep pace. 

The marriage was not a felicitous one. Cer- 
tain suspicions took place on the part of the 
husband, and a separation was demanded; the 
tribunals, however, adjudged that the proofs were 
not sufficiently conclusive to warrant a process 
of so serious a nature, and the husband and wife 
were prevailed on to resume their former cordi- 
ality. But shortly after the reconciliation, the 
conduct of M. de Beauharnais himself gave Jo- 
sephine serious cause for jealousy. At first, she 
complained with gentleness; but finding that, so 
far from altering his conduct, he affected a vio- 
lent passion for the woman who interfered with 
her happiness, she infused into her reproaches a 
degree of bitterness which alienated the affec- 
tions of her husband, and a separation became 
necessary. 

The revolution ensued. Viscount de Beau- 
harnais, who had for some time been a field- 
officer, was denounced as an aristocrat, by his 
own troops, deprived of his commission, and con- 
fined in the prison of the Carmelites. As soon 
as Josephine was apprized of his situation, for- 
getful cf her wrongs, she adopted every possible 
mode, through the medium of friends and her 
own personal solicitations, to obtain his release. 


* See “‘ Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. By John 8. 
Memes, LLD."— Family Library. 





The viscount, on his part, was deeply moved by 
the attachment and assiduity of his wife; who 
was soon after not only denied the melancholy 
happiness of attending on her unhappy spouse, 
but deprived of her own liberty. 

In the course of a few weeks, the unfortunate 
viscount was dragged before the revolutionary 
tribunal, which instantly condemned him to 
death. He suffered with great courage, on the 
23d of July, 1794, and on the evening before his 
execution wrote an affectionate letter to his wife, 
recommending their two children to her mater- 
nal attentions, and expressing an earnest hope 
that justice would be done to his memory. 

On learning the sad news, the disconsolate 
Josephine became insensible, and was for a time 
confined to her bed. Her jailer, having been 
desired to call in medical assistance, coolly re- 
plied, that there was no occasion for a physician, 
as on the morrow it would be her turn to expe- 
rience the fate of her husband. Indeed, so con- 
fident was she that such would be her lot, that 
her beautiful tresses had been cut off, with the 
view of being transmitted to her children, as the 
last and only present she could make them; but, 
in six days, the death of Rebespierre restored her 
to liberty. 

Josephine appeared, however, to have escaped 
proscription only to be exposed to new misfor- 
tunes. All the family fortune in Europe had 
been seized on, and the conflagrations and mas- 
sacres in the West Indies had bereaved her of 
the possibility of receiving a supply from that 
quarter of the world. So cheerless was her 
prospect, that her son Eugene, afterward Vice- 
roy of Italy, was bound apprentice to a joiner; 
while his sister Hortense, the future Queen of 
Holland, was sent to learn the business of a 
semptress.t¢ 

During her imprisonment, Josephime had form- 
ed a close intimacy with the celebrated Theresa 
Cabarus, then Madame Fontenai, and when this 
lady married Tallien, she partook largely in the 
advantages of her changed fortune. Both these 
ladies were at that period conspicuous, on ac- 
count of the Grecian costume which they adopted. 
Thus attired, they were generally present at the 
civic feasts, the theatres, and the directorial cir- 
cles. They were the first to proscribe the reyo- 
lutionary manners: they held in detestation all 
who delighted in blood, and seized every oppor- 
tunity of saving those whom the existing govern- 
ment wished to immolate. 

Barras, now at the head of the Directory, 
himself an ex-noble, and remarkably fond of 
show and pleasure, began at this time to hold a 
sort of court at his apartments in the Luxem- 
bourg. These two beautiful women formed the 
soul of his assemblies, and it is generally supposed 


t ——™ vol. ii. p. 301. 
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that Josephine possessed great influence over 
him. Certain it is, that he interested himself 
warmly in her favour, and that, under the title of 
indemnification, she re-obtained a small portion 
of her late husband’s property, including the 
villa of Malmaison, to which she now occasion- 
ally retired. Here she began to embellish the 
garden with rare and expensive plants, cultivated 
her taste for botany, and occupied her time in 
acquiring a variety of useful knowledge. 
Napoleon has himself explained the circum- 
stance which frst brought about his acquaintance 
with Josephine. While he commanded in Paris, 
and shortly after the disarming of the sections in 
October, 1795, a fine youth, about twelve years 
of age, presented himself to the staff, to solicit 
the return of a sword which had belonged to his 
father, a general in the service of the republic, 
who had been murdered by Robespierre. This 
youth was Eugene Beauharnais. Bonaparte 
caused the request to be complied with; and the 
tears of the boy on beholding the relic excited 
his interest. He treated him so kindly, that next 
day his mother, Josephine, waited on the general 
to thank him. Napoleon was struck with the 
singular gracefulness of hgr manners: the ac- 
quaintance became intimate and tender; and on 
the 6th of March, 1796, they were married. 
Josephine was one of those who put faith in 
presentiments and prophecies. There is a tra- 


dition at Martinique, that during her childhood 
it was predicted by a celebrated negro sorceress, 
named David, that she would one day rise to a 
dignity higher than that of a queen, and yet out- 


live it.* A lady of rank, who resided for some 
time in the same convent at Paris where Jose- 
phine was also a pensioner, or boarder, heard 
her mention the prophecy, and told it herself to 
Sir Walter Scott just about the period of the 
Italian expedition ;} and after Josephine became 
the wife of Bonaparte, she frequently assured 
him, that her heart beat high when she first heard 
Eugene describe him, and that she then caught 
a glimpse of her future greatness, and the accom- 
plishment of the prediction respecting her.t 

On his marriage with Josephine, Napoleon 
promised to adopt her children, and treat them 
as his own; and it is well known with what fide- 
lity he adhered to the engagement. ‘The dowry 
of the bride has generally been supposed to have 
been the command of the army of Italy; but 
Louis Bonaparte, the ex-king of Holland, in a 
recent publication, pronounces this to be “an 
absurdity gathered from various libels of the 
time.’’} 

Napoleon quitted his wife ten days after the 
marriage. Some of the letters which he wrote 
to her during his absence in Italy have been pub- 
lished, and present a curious picture of a tempe- 
rament as fiery in love as in war. The following 
is an extract from one of them :— 

“ By what art is it that you have been able to 


* Description de Martinique, par M. Traversay. 
} Life of Napoleon, vol. iii. p. 82. 

} Las Cases, vol. ii. p. 300. 

$ Response a Sir Walter Scott, p. 18, 





captivate all my faculties, and to concentrate in 
yourself my moral existence? It is a magic, my 
sweet love, which will finish only with my life. 
To live for Josephine—there is the history of my 
life. I am trying to reach you—I am dying to be 
near you. Fool that I am, I do not ferceive that 
I increase the distance between us. What lands, 
what countries separate us! What a time before 
you read these weak expressions of a troubled 
soul in which you reign! Ah! my adorable wife, 
I know not what fate awaits me, but if it keep 
me much longer from you, it will be insupport- 
able. I stop, my sweet love: my soul is sad—my 
body is fatigued—my head is giddy—men disgust 
me—I ought to hate them—they separate me 
from my beloved. 

“T am at Port Maurice, near Oneille: to-mor- 
row I shall be at Albegno: the two armies are 
in motion. We are endeavouring to deceive 
each other. Victory to the most skilful. I am 
pretty well satisfied with Beaulieu. If he alarm 
me much, he is a better man than his prede@essor. 
I shall beat him im good style. Do not be uneasy 
—love me as your eyes—but that is not enough 
—as yourself, more than yourself, your mind, 
your sight, your all. Sweet love, forgive me—I 
am sinking. Nature is weak for him who feels 
strongly—for him whom you love !”’|| 

Having rejoined her husband in August, at the 
commencement of the campaign against Wurm- 
ser, Josephine witnessed at Verona the first shots 
that were fired. When she returned to Castel 
Nuovo, and saw the wounded as they passed, she 
was desirous of being at Brescia, but found her- 
self stopped by the enemy. In the agitation of 
the moment, she was seized with fear, and wept 
bitterly on quitting Napoleon, who exclaimed— 
“ Wurmser shall pay dearly for the tears he 
causes you to shed !” 

In December, she was at Genoa, where she 
was received with studied magnificence by those 
of that ancient state who adhered to the French 
interest. After settling the affairs of Venice and 
establishing the new Ligurian republic, Napoleon 
took up his residence at the beautiful palace of 
Montebello; where ladies of the highest rank, as 
well as those celebrated for beauty and accom- 
plishments, were daily seen paying their homage 
to Josephine, who received them with a felicity 
of address which excited universal admiration. 

In December, 1797, Napoleon returned to 
Paris, and took up his abode in the same modest 
house which he formerly occupied in the Rte 
Chantereine. To lessen the influence which 
Josephine possessed from the love of her husband, 
more than one of his brothers endeavoured to 
excite his jealousy; and they so far succeeded, 
that previously to his departure for Egypt in the 
May following, his distrust of ber had shown 
itself on several occasions. He nevertheless 
continued passionately fond of her. To enjoy 

|| Published in a Tour through the Netherlands, Holland, 
Germany, and France, in the years 1821 and 1822, by Charles 
Tennant, Esq., member of Parliament. Autographs of the 
letters are given, and there is no doubt whatever of their 
authenticity. 
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the pleasure of her society up to the last moment, 
he took her with him to Toulon, and nothing 
could be more affecting than their parting. 

While Napoleon was at Cairo, his jealousy was 
again powerfully excited by the reports of Junot, 
who pretendéd to have received from Paris posi- 
tive accounts of Josephine’s coquetry. “ I know 
pot what I would give,” he said one day to Bour- 
rienne, “if what Junot has been telling me 
should be untrue,so greatly do I love that wo- 
man. If Josephine be really guilty, a divorce 
shall separate us for ever. 1 will not submit to 
be the laughing-stock of the imbeciles of Paris. 
I will write to Joseph.” He accordingly did 
write to Joseph on the 25th of July; but the 
letter, instead of reaching its destination, was 
intercepted by the British fleet under the com- 
mand of Lord Nelson. The following extract 
from it shows the agitated state of Napoleon’s 
mind at this time. Like all his writings, it 
abouugs in errors of orthography :— 

** Je pense etre en France dans 2 mois. Je te 
recomande mes interets. J’ai beaup, beaup de 
chagrin domestique, cor le voile est enticrement 
levee. Toi seul me reste sur la terre; ton ami- 
tie m’est bien chere: il ne me reste plus pour 
devenir misantrope qu’a te perdre, et te voir me 
trair. C’est ma triste position que d’avoir a la 
fois tous les sentimens pour une meme personne 
dans son cwur. Tu m’entend! Fais ensorte 
que j'aye une campagne a mon arrivee, soit pres 
de Paris ou en Burgogne: je compte y passer 
Vhiver et m’y enserrer. Je suis annue de la 
nature humaine! j'ai besoin de solitude et disole- 
ment: la grandeur m’annue, le sentimen es de- 
seches, la gloire est fade: a 29 ans j’ai tou epuise; 
il ne me reste plus qu’a devenir bien vraimant 
egoiste. Adieu, mon unique ami, je n’ai jamais 
ete injuste envers toi! tu m’entend !’’* 

On Napoleon's return to France in October, 
1799, he received Josephine with studied severity 
and an air of cold indifference; but after three 
days of conjugal misunderstanding, a complete 
reconciliation was brought about, and from that 
hour their happiness was never disturbed by a 
similar cause. 

Josephine had, however, one great failing, 


*“T think of being in France in two months. I recom- 
mend my interests to thee. I have much, much domestic 
chagrin, for the veil is entirely removed. Thou only remain- 
est to me on earth: thy friendship is ever dear to me. To 
make me a mere misanthrope nothing more is wanting but 
to lose thee, and see thee betray me. It is my sad position 
to have at the same time all the sentiments for the same 
person in my heart. Thou understandest me! Arrange it 
so that I may have a country-seat at my arrival, either in 
the neighbourhood of Paris or in Burgundy. I reckon on 
passing the winter there, and shutting myself up. I am 
weary of human nature! I have need for solitude and 
retirement. Grandeur is irksome; fecling is dried up; glory 
is insipid ; at nine-and-twenty years of age, I have exhausted 
every thing; it only remains for me to become in sad sin- 
cerity a creature wrapped up in selfishness. Adieu, my old 
friend! I have never been unjust towards thee! Thou 
understandest me !"’ a 

The original of this very singular production, endorsed 
with the words, “ Found on the person of the Courier,”’ in 
the handwriting of Lord Nelson, is in the valuable collection 
of Dawson Turner, Esq. 





which led to many violent reproaches on the part 
of her husband; and this was incurable. It was 
impossible to regulate her expenditure. She 
plunged into debt without at all reflecting how 
that debt was to be discharged; and thus there 
was always a grand dispute when the day of 
payment came. At one time, during the con- 
sulate, she owed no less than 1,200,000 francs 
(£50,000); but, fearing her husband’s violence, 
she would not allow the secretary to mention 
more than half that sum. “ The anger of the 
First Consul,” says Bourrienne, “‘ may be con- 
ceived. He said,‘ Take the 600,000 francs, but 
let that sum suffice; let me be pestered no more 
with herdebts. Threaten the creditors with the 
loss of their accounts, if they do not forego their 
enormous profits.’ These accounts Madame 
Bonaparte laid before me. The exorbitant price 
of every article was incredible, and many were 
charged which had never been delivered. In 
one bill, for instance, thirty-eight hats of a very 
high price were supplied in one month; the fea- 
thers alone were eighteen hundred francs. I 
asked Josephine, whether she wore two hats a- 
day; she said,‘ It must be an error.’ I followed 
the consul’s advice, and spared neither reproaches 
nor threats; and I am ashained to say, that the 
greater part of the tradesmen were satisfied with 
one-half of their bills.” At a later period she 
had quite a passion for shawls, and at one time 
possessed no fewer than one hundred and fifty, 
all extremely beautiful and high-priced. When 
after her death they were disposed of by auction 
at Malmaison, nearly all Paris went to the sale. 

But whatever might be Josephine’s failing on 
this score, the First Consul was really attached 
to no other woman; and she answered with her 
whole heart to the fondness of her husband, and 
constantly proved herself his sincerest friend. 
Whenever she could, she would accompany 
Napoleon on his journeys. Neither fatigue nor 
privation could deter her from following him. If 
he stepped into his carriage at midnight, to set 
out on the longest journey, he found her all ready 
prepared. ‘“ But,” he would say, “ you cannot 
possibly go; the journey will be too fatiguing for 
you.”’—* Not at all,” she would reply.—* Be- 
sides, I must set out instantly.”"—* Well, I am 
quite ready.”"—* But you must take a great deal 
of luggage.” —“ Oh, no; every thing is packed 
up;” and Napoleon was generally obliged to 
yield. 

Josephine could talk on any subject, and on 
all agreeably. Napoleon used to call her his 
memorandum-book ; and, in relating an anecdote, 
would frequently pretend to have forgotten the 
date, in order to give her an opportunity of cor- 
recting him. She was known for a peacemaker 
upon all occasions, and frequently restored har- 
mony in a domestic circle too often agitated by 
the slightest preference shown by its chief. Her 
gentle and engaging manners gererally succeed- 
ed in reconciling the pretensions and interests of 
all parties. 

She was a great patroness of the fine arts. All 
the fashions emanated from her, and every thing 
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she put on appeared elegant. Her husband used 
to say, that she was grace personified. “If I 
gain battles, it is she who wins hearts.” She 
hated every kind of restraint and ostentation, and 
would often say, ‘* How all this fatigues and 
annoys me! I have not a moment to myself.” 
Nor was this simplicity of character confined to 
matters of etiquette: she manifested the same 
unaffected modesty and good sense in restraining 
the encroachments of power, and appears to 
have been kept in continual alarm by the projects 
at this time in agitation for declaring Napoleon 
Chief Consul for life. As far back as the ex- 
plosion of the infernal machine in 1800, she 
observed that “ those were Bonaparte’s worst 
enemies who wished to inspire him with ideas of 
hereditary succession.” While these discussions 
were pending she fluttered about, trembling with 
apprehension, listening to every breath, and 
uttering her dissatisfaction and doubts to all 
whom she could interest in her behalf. She 
seemed to shrink instinctively from this new and 
pathless career, of which she only saw the dan- 
ger, and held her husband from it as from the 
edge of a precipice. 

Her kindness and condescension to every one 
remained the same after she became empress. 
She was profuse of her bounties, and bestowed 
them with such good grace, that the partakers of 
them would have deemed it an act of incivility 
to refuse her. Charity was, indeed, the bright- 
est trait in her character; but she took so much 
pains to conceal her acts of benevolence, that 
the greater part are buried in oblivion. Her 
maid of honour, Madame de la Rochefaucault, 
superintended the application of them; while two 
honest and respectable men were appointed to 
seek out deserving objects, and to inquire into 
the situation of those who solicited relief. A 
small sum thus judiciously dealt out, has restored 
many a family to life and happiness. Party- 
spirit never stood in the way of her relieving the 
distressed : her very enemies found in her a pro- 
tectress. On the discovery of Georges’ conspi- 
racy, she exerted her interest in favour of Prince 
Polignac and his brother; and when the sentence 
of death was pronounced, she obtained a commu- 
tation of the punishment to imprisonment. Rapp, 
Savary, De Bourrienne, Montgaillard, all agree, 
that but for Josephine’s intercession the late 
prime minister of France would have ended his 
days on the scaffold in 1804. At times she suffer- 
ed much from Napoleon’s ill temper, kindled in 
consequence of her remonstrances against his 
violent measures: till at last the courage of 
goodness, which she long maintained, gave way, 
and she became afraid to apply to him. The 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien was a blow which 
she seems never to have recovered. 

It was Fouche who first ventured to touch the 
fatal string of the imperial divorce. One Sunday, 
at Fontainbleau, he drew Josephine aside into 
a recess of a window, and, after dwelling on the 
necessities of the empire, gave the hint of a sepa- 
ration; which he represented as the most sublime 
of sacrifices. Josephine instantly ordered him 





out of her presence, and went to demand of Na- 
poleon whether the minister had any authority 
for this proceeding. The emperor answered in 
the negative; but when Josephine went on to 
ask the dismissal of Fouche, he refused to com- 
ply. From that hour she must have been con- 
vinced that her doom was fixed. “The apart- 
ments of Napoleon and those of his wife, at the 
Tuileries, had communication by means of a 
private staircase: it was the custom of the em- 
peror to signify by a tap on the door of her sitting 
room his desire to converse with her in her cabi- 
net, and it was not unusual for them to remain 
shut up for hours. Soon after his return from 
Schoenbrunn the ladies in attendance remarked 
that the emperor’s knock wassheard more fre- 
quently than it had used to be, and that their 
mistress did not obey the signal with her accus- 
tomed alacrity. One evening Napoleon surprised 
them by carrying Josephine into the midst of 
them, pale, apparently lifeless.) She was but 
awaking from a long swoon into which she had 
fallen, on hearing him at last pronounce the de- 
cree which terminated their connexion.”’* 

This was on the 5th of December, 1809. On 
the 15th Napoleon summoned the imperial coun- 
cil, and announced to them, that at the expense 
of the sweetest affections of his heart, he, devoted 
wholly to the welfare of the state, had resolved 
to separate from his well-beloved consurt. Jo- 
sephine then appeared among them, and, in a 
speech wich was interrupted by her repeated 
sobs, expressed her acquiescence. A decree of 
the senate assured to her the rank of empress 
during her life, and a dowry of two millions of 
francs, to which Napoleon added a third million 
out of his privy purse, that she might feel no in- 
convenience from those habits of expense which 
had by this time become quite incurable. On 
the following morning she withdrew from the 
Tuileries to her villa of Malmaison; and in quit- 
ting the court she drew the hearts of all its vota- 
ries after her, for she had endeared herself to 
all by a kindness of disposition almost without 
parallel. 

But, notwithstanding the attractions with which 
she was surrounded, the ex-empress was a prey 
to grief. To change the scene she took a jour- 
ney to Navarre, where she had a noble residence 
that had been presented to her by Napoleon; 
and as it was out of repair, he advanced her a 
million of frances to cover all expenses. This 
sum, in addition to her revenue, enabled her.to 
do much good. Every thing speedily assumed a 
new aspect at the ancient domain of the house of 
Bouillon. She directed the roads of the forest of 
Evreux to be repaired, raised many plantations, 
caused the marshes to be dried up, public build- 
ings to be erected, and, by procuring employ- 
ment for the peasantry, substituted a state of 
comfort for that of frightful misery which had 
previously prevailed. 

Napoleon treated the ex-empress with great 
respect after the divorce. He never came back 


* Napoleon Bonaparte, vol. ii.— Family Library, No. V. 
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from his wars without paying her a visit, and he 
uniformly bade her farewell before he set out. 
He used to grasp her arm familiarly and say— 
“Come along and show me your pictures;” 
which request he knew would afford her plea- 
sure. 

Josephine saw Napoleon for the last time in 
May, 1812, previous to his departure for Mos- 
cow. On his reverses a!l her affection for him 
seems to have returned. The disasters of the 
Russian expedition, and still more the melan- 
choly termination of the Saxon campaign, made 
her tremble for his fate. On the approach of the 
allies in March, 1814, she retired to Navarre; 
but being assured of their friendly protection, 
returned to Malmaison. On expressing herself 
much gratified by a visit from the Emperor of 
Russia, he replied, that it was a homage gratify- 
ing to his feelings, for that in entering every 
house and cottage he had heard the praise of her 
goodness. When she was made acquainted with 
Napoleon's abdication her distress was unspeak- 
able. Alexander endeavoured to soothe her 
affliction; but the reverses of “ her Achilles,” 
“her Cid,” as she now again called Napoleon, 
had entered deep into her heart. Her interests 
were amply attended to in the treaty of Fontain- 
bleau ; but, as if the prophecy of the sorceress of 
Martinique was to be accomplished, she did not 
survive to reap any benefit from its provisions. 

On the 24th of May she became indisposed with 
a sore throat. The King of Prussia dined with 





her, and advised her to keep her room, but she 
persisted in doing the honours of the table, and 
retired late, as there was an evening party. On 
the 26th the Emperor Alexander paid her a visit. 
On the 27th a blister was applied, but it was too 
late. M. Redoute, the celebrated flower-painter, 
having called, she insisted on seeing him, but told 
him not to approach her bed, as he might catch 
her sore throat. She spoke of two plants which 
were then in flower, and desired him to make 
drawings of them, expressing a hope that she 
should soon be well enough to visit her green- 
house. On the 29th, at ten in the morning, her 
English housekeeper, Mrs. Edat, who had lived 
with her many years, came into the room with 
Josephine’s favourite little dog, which she ca- 
ressed, and desired it might be taken great care 
of. Afew minutes before twelve this benevolent 
and accomplished woman breathed her last. 

On the 2d of June her funeral took place with 
great pomp in the parish church of Ruel. Her 
two grandsons walked as chief mourners; and in 
the procession were Prince Nesselrode, Generals 
Sachen and Czernicheff, several other generals 
of the allied army, some French marshals and 
generals, and many private individuals who had 
formerly been in her service, or who considered 
themselves under personal obligations to her. 
The body has since been placed in a magnificent 
tomb of white marble, erected by her two chil- 
dren, with the simple inscription, 

“EUGENE ET HORTENSE A JOSEPHINE.” 
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Havine repudiated Josephine, Napoleon bent 
his thoughts upon forming a fresh univn, which 
would be the means of drawing closer the ties of 
an alliance productive of advantages to France, 
and might at the same time present him with an 
heir. There was not at this period any princess 
of a marriageable age among the great reigning 
families of the Continent, except the grand- 
duchess, sister to the Emperor of Russia, and 
her imperial highness the Arch-duchess Maria 
Louisa of Austria. 

On the ist of February, 1810, Napoleon sum- 
moned a grand council to assist him in the selec- 
tion of a new spouse; and at the breaking up of 
the meeting, Eugene, the son of the ex-empress, 
was commissioned to propose to the Austrian 
ambassador a marriage between Napoleon and 
Maria Louisa. Prince Schwartzenberg had 
already received his instructions on the subject; 
so that the match was proposed, determined, and 
adjusted in the space of four-and-twenty hours. 
On the 27th Napoleon communicated his deter- 
mination to the senate. “‘ The shining qualities,” 
he said, “‘ which distinguish the arch-duchess have 
secured her the affections of the people of Aus- 
tria. They have gained our regard. Our sub- 
jects will love this princess out of affection to us, 
until, after witnessing all those virtues that have 


placed her so high in our esteem, they love her 
for herself.” 

Maria Louisa, the eldest daughter of the Em- 
peror of Austria and Maria Theresa of Naples, 
was born on the 12th of December, 1791. From 
her earliest infancy she was distinguished for 
modesty, sweetness of disposition, and every 


amiable quality. When, in the war of 1809, 
Vienna was bombarded by the French, the arch- 
duchess, being too ill to be removed, was the 
only member of the imperial family who remain- 
ed in the capital. Of this circumstance Napo- 
leon was informed, and he immediately issued 
orders for the firing to be discontinued in the 
direction of her residence.* He made constant 
inquiries respecting her, and it is not improbable 
that he thus early revolved in his mind the possi- 
bility of her one day replacing Josephine on the 
throne of France. 

The espousals of the imperial pair were cele- 
brated at Vienna on the llth of March. The 
person of the bridegroom was represented by his 
favourite marshal, Berthier ; and a few daysafter 
the youthful bride set out for France. At Bran- 
nau she was met by Napoleon’s sister, the queen 
of Naples, where the ceremony took place of 





* De Bourrienne, tom. viii. p. 190, © 
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delivering up the arch-duchess by the officers 
whom her father had appointed to accompany 
her. As soon as she had been attired in the gar- 
ments brought in the wardrobe from Paris, she 
passed over the frontier, and took an affectionate 
leave of those who had accompanied her from 
Vienna. Of all her Austrian retinue she retain- 
ed only her governess; and of her new household 
she did not know a single individual. At Munich, 
Augsburg, Stuttgard, Carlsruhe, and Strasburg, 
she was received with great splendour and en- 
thusiasm. So many hopes were interwoven with 
the marriage, that her arrival was sincerely 
grected by all. 

Napoleon had gone as far as Compeigne to 
receive the new Empress. From this chateau 
he wrote to her every day by a page who went 
off at full speed with his letters, and as quickly 
returned with her replies. Maria Lonisa daily 
manifested more and more interest in reading his 
billets-doux. She looked for them with impa- 
tience; and if any circumstance retarded the 
arrival of the page, she repeatedly asked what 
accident could have detained him. In the mean 
while Napoleon burned with impatience to’ he- 
hold his bride, and really appeared love-stricken. 
On the day upon which she was expected he had 
directed his brother Louis to go and meet her. 
The latter accordingly repaired to Soissons; but 
while he was stopping in that city, Napoleon, 
unable to conquer his impatience, set out in a 
éalash, passed his brother, and travelled on the 
road between Soissons and Rheims until he met 
the carriage of Maria Louisa, whereupon he 
alighted, ran up to the door, opened it himself, 
and rushed rather than stepped into it. The first 
compliments being passed, a moment of gazing 
and silence succeeded, which the empress inter- 
rupted in a way highly complimentary to the 
emperor, by saying, “ Your Majesty’s picture 
has not done you justice.” They proceeded to 
Compeigne, where they arrived in the evening, 
and where Napoleon, following the precedent of 
Henry IV., on his marriage with Mary de Me- 
dicis, passed the night with his bride.* 

The entry of the princess into Paris took place 
on the Ist of April. The day was ainusually beau- 
tiful. Nothing could be more magnificent, nor 
could anything exceed the respect, the enthusi- 
asm exhibited universally on the occasion. The 
court set off immediately to St. Cloud, where the 
civil ceremony was gone through, and en the 
following day the nuptial benediction was given 
by Cardinal Fesch. The most splendid illumi- 
nations, concerts, and festivals ensued. All Paris 
for a time appeared to revel in a delight border- 
ing upon phrenzy; but, in the midst of these 
rejoicings, the fete given by Prince Schwartzen- 
berg in the name of the Emperor of Austria pre- 
sented a sinister omen. The dancing-room, 
which was temporary and erected in the garden, 
unhappily took fire, and several persons perished, 
among whom was the sister-in-law of the am- 
bassador. The melancholy conclusion of this 


* Memoires du Duc de Rovigo, tom. iv. p. 196. 
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festival, given to celebrate the alliance of twa 
nations, struck a damp on the public mind, and 
did not fail to recal the catastrophe which had 
marked the fete on the occasion of the marriage 
of Louis XVI. with Marie Antoinette. The most 
unfortunate presages were drawn from this oc- 
currence ; and Fouche says, that Napoleon him- 
self regarded it with a superstitious dread. 

At this period Maria Louisa was little more 
than eighteen years of age. Her stature was 
sufficiently majestic, her complexion fresh and 
blooming, her eyes blue and animated, her hair 
light, and her hand and foot so beautiful that they 
might have served as models for the sculptor. 
Her person would by some have been deemed 
rather too much en-bon-point, but that defect 
speedily disappeared after her arrival in France. 

The ceremonies being all over, Napoleon took 
the empress on an excursion to Belgium, where 
her singular modesty of demeanour won every 
heart ;-and the emperor’s assiduous attentions to 
her were the theme of general admiration. The 
journey was one continued triumph; and they 
returned surfeited with pleasures and public 
ceremonies. From the following occurrence, 
which took place in the course of it, it would 
appear that Maria Louisa had some turp for 
humour. <A mayor of a small town between 
Mons and Brussels having placed the following 
inscription on a triumphal arch of turf erected on 
the high road— 

“* En epousant Marie Louise, 
Napoleon n’a pas fait une sottise,” — 
she was so amused with its simplicity that she 
would not allow Napoleon a moment’s rest until 
he had consented to bestow the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour on the author. 

The empress now began to familiarize herself 
with a country in which the present was to her 
a flattering augury of a long life of uninterrupted 
enjoyments. She was already inspiring the 
French with a warm attachment to her person, 
and it was a source of congratulation to all that 
they had a sovereign free from the influence of 
intrigues, disposed to think well of every one, 
and deaf to all idle court-gossip. ‘Those who 
only appeared now and then at court, and who 
therefore saw less of her character, mistook for 
a frigid disposition that natural timidity which 
never left her while she remained on the French 
soil. Another circumstance which contributed 








to heighten this timidity was, that she spoke 
French less fluently at this early period than she 
afterwards did. “ She never discovered,” says 
the Duke of Rovigo, “ how greatly this slight but 
visible embarrassment enhanced the graces of 
her person in the eyes of every beholder.” 

On one occasion Maria Louisa made a very 
amusing misapplication of a French term. About 
a twelvemonth after her marriage a conversation 
took place respecting some measures adopted by 
the Austrian court, which not exactly meeting 
the views of Napoleon, he, in his hasty manner, 
called the Emperor Francis “un ganache,” a 
stupid old blockhead. As the empress happened 





not to understand the expression, she requested 
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to know its meaning. Her attendants, who could 
not venture to explain its real signification, told 
her that the word was used to designate “ a seri- 
ous, reflecting man.” The empress forgot neither 
the term nor the definition. During the time she 
was intrusted with the regency an important 
question one day came under discussion at the 
council. Having remarked that Cambaceres, 
the archchancellor, was silent, she turned to- 
wards him and said, “ I should like to have your 
opinion, sir, for I know you are a ganache.” At 
this compliment Cambaceres stared with asto- 
nishment, and repeated the word in a low tone of 
voice. “ Yes,” replied the empress, “‘ a ganache, 
a serious, reflecting man; is not that the meaning 
of it?” ‘No one made any reply, and the dis- 
cussion proceeded. 

On the 20th March, 1811, Maria Louisa pre- 
sented her husband with a son. The birth was 
a difficult one, and the agitation of the medical 
attendant was very great. Napoleon, who was 
present, encouraged him. ‘ She is but a woman,” 
he said; “ forget that she is an empress, and treat 
her as you would the wife of a citizen of the Rue 
St. Dennis.” The accoucheur demanded whe- 
ther, in case one life must be sacrificed, he should 
prefer the mother’s or the child’s. ‘The mo- 
ther’s,” he answered, “it is her right.” The 
child at length appeared, but without any sign of 
life; and it is said that the young King of Rome 
only recovered from his lethargy by the effect of 
the concussion and agitation produced by the 
hundred and one pieces of cannon fired at his 
birth. The public impatience greeted the an- 


nouncement by rending the air with cries of— 
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**Long live the emperor! Paris had never 
before presented so uniform a picture of joy. A 
balloon suddenly rose up, carrying into the clouds 
a car containing the aerial traveller Madame 
Blanchard, with thousands of printed notices of 
the auspicious event, which, by following the 
direction of the winds, she scattered all over the 
environs of the capital. 

In May, 1812, Maria Louisa accompanied the 
emperor to Dresden, where she was received 
with great distinction by the court of sovereigns 
which he had assembled around him. As Napo- 
leon was much occupied in business, the empress, 
anxious to avail herself of the smallest intervals 
of leisure to be with her husband, scarcely ever 
went out lest she should miss them. 

In 1813, on leaving Paris for the army, Napo- 
leon appointed Maria Louisa regent, and consti- 
tuted a council for her guidance; as St. Louis, 
on setting out for the Holy Land, had deposited 
his power in the hands of Queen Blanche. The 
government of the empress was mild, and well 
calculated for the unfortunate circumstances in 
which the country was placed. She presided at 
the council, guided by the archchancellor. She 
gave orders that the department of the grand 
judge, whence she received the reports of the 
proceedings of the tribunals, should not lay before 
her the cases of unpardonable offenders, as she 
was unwilling to sign her name to any judgment, 
except for purposes of mercy. She granted nu- 





merous pardons, and she did so without ostenta- 
tion. No pains were taken to trumpet forth her 
praises; her merits were, nevertheless, appre- 
ciated by all who surrounded her. She was 
simple and natural, and made no effort to gain 
admiration. She received all who sought to ap- 
proach her; but she never tried to attract those 
who were not drawn to her by sentiments of 
esteem. 

On the approach of the allies towards Paris, in 
March 1814, she removed, with her son and the 
Council of Regency, to Blois. During the first 
days of her residence there, she was very desirous 
of joining her husband, and following him and 
the army. On being told by Colonel Galbois, 
one of Napoleon’s aids-de-camp, that this was 
impossible, she said, with warmth, “ My proper 
place is near the emperor, at a moment when he 
must be so truly unhappy. I insist upon going 
to him.” 

It was while the empress was at Blois that 
Joseph and Jerome Bonaparte formed the design 
of carrying her off beyond the Loire, hoping 
that through her they might be enabled to make 
better terms with the victors. On Good Friday, 
the eighth of April, having ordered two carriages 
to the gate of the prefecture, they entered Maria 
Louisa’s apartment, and informed her that she 
must go with them. Upon this she inquired, 
whither and why? for, added she,“ I am very 
well here.” Jerome replied, “‘ That we cannot 
tell you.” She then asked, if it was by order of 
the emperor that they acted? and, on their an- 
swering in the negative, she said, ‘* In that case 
I will not go.”—* We will force you,” replied 
Jerome. She then burst into tears, which did 
not, however, prevent their dragging her roughly 
towards the door; upon which she cried out, and 
several of her attendants coming to her assist- 
ance, the two brothers retired.* 

On the following morning, all her inferior do- 
mestics, except one, abandoned her, and returned 
to Paris. However, by means of the authority 
of Count Schuwaloff, the empress, the King of 
Rome, and the court attendants were enabled to 
reach Orleans. She here took leave of the mem- 
bers of the government who had accompanied 
her, as well as of the great officers of the crown: 
she begged each of them to retain some recollec- 
tion of her, and expressed her anxiety for their 
happiness. She also sent several small tokens 
to different persons at Paris. To Gerard, the 
painter, she presented her mahogany easel; while 
to Isabey, the eminent miniature painter, who 
had been her drawing-master, she gave a little 
memorandum-book, which she carried in her 
pocket, in which she wrote, “ Donne a Isabey, 
par une de ses eleves, qui aura toujours de la 
reconnoissance pour les peines il s’est donne pour 
elle.—Loutst.” 

On the 12th, attended by Prince Esterhazy, 
she set out for Rambouillet, where she had an 
affecting interview with her father, and a reluc- 


* Histoire de la Regence a Blois, p. 62; and Narrative of 
an English Detenu, p. 2 
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tant one with the Emperor of Russia. A few 
days after this visit, she bent her course towards 
Vienna, travelling under an escort of Austrian 
troops, through the departments of a country in 
which, just four years before, triumphal arches 
had been erected on her passage, and the road 
had been sttewed with flowers. How aptly do 
the following lines apply to the situation of the 
youthful empress !— 

“ Au bonhcur des mortels esclaves immolees; 

Sur un trone etranger avec pompe exilees, 

De la paix des etats si nous sommes les needs, 

Souvent nous payons cher set honneur dangereux; 

Et, quand sur notre Hymen le bien public se fonde, 

Nous perdons Je repos que nous donnons au monde.”"* _ 

When the treaty of Paris was signed, Maria 
Louisa returned to her father’s court ; where she 
was compelled to lay aside her imperial titles, 
and assume that of Grand Duchess of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, with the sovereignty 
of which fiefs she was invested by the allies. 
Thus, by the strange caprice of fortune, did the 
little principality conferred on Cambaceres, be- 
come the refuge of an Austrian arch-duchess— 
the consort of the mighty Napoleon! 

Maria Louisa was of a very charitable dispo- 
sition. She deducted from the allowance granted 
for her toilet a certain sum monthly for the relief 
of the poor; and she never was told of a case of 
distress which she did not immediately endeavour 
to relieve. 

Napoleon conducted himself towards her with 
the most marked politeness, and she was un- 
questionably, very fond of her husband; in speak- 


ing of him, she always termed him “ mon ange.” 
It has been remarked, that in the account to be 
adjusted between them, the balance will appear 


considerably in his favour. Napoleon, however, 
does Maria Louisa ample justice on this head. 
After her forced separation from him, he says, 
she avowed, in the most feeling terms, her ardent 
desire to join him. Ona person expressing to 
him his surprise that she had not made any ex- 
ertions on his behalf, he replied, ‘I believe her 
to be just as much a state prisoner as I am, and 
that it is totally out of her power to assist me.” 
He understood that she had been surprised and 
threatened into an oath, to communicate all the 
letters she might receive that had any relation to 
her husband.t 

Between the two wives of Napoleon there 
existed a striking contrast. Josephine possessed 
all the advantages of art and grace; Maria Louisa 
the charms of simple modesty and innocence. 
The former loved to influence and to guide her 
husband; the latter to please and to obey him. 
Both were excellent women, of great sweetness 
of temper, and fondly attached to Napoleon. “ It 
is certainly singular,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“that the artificial character should have be- 
longed to the daughter of the West Indian 
planter; the one marked by nature and simpli- 
city, to a princess of the proudest court in Eu- 


rope.”’t 


* Lemierre. t Fleury de Chaboulon, vol. ii. p. 77. 
t Life of Bonaparte, vol. vii. p. 20. 
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o 3); and for the sides, which are 
formed of an upper and a lower series, sixteen 
pieces, as b ; the narrow edges of all these must 

4 narrow riband, they are to 
be tacked in pairs by their 
wide ends, and then fas- 
piece is also to be bound 
and fixed in the usual 
manner to the ends of the 
with silk riband or wire 
hinges, by its binding, in 
such a manner that it may 

may be formed of pasteboard and wire, covered 
with silk, and sewn firmly to the edges of the 
basket. (Fig. 4.) The whole of the binding, and 
first described; the glass may be either plain, 
ground, painted, or transparent, with small 
paintings on velvet inside; the lining may be 
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the upper series of side pieces. The handle 

the sides of the handles, may then be ornament- 

ed in the same manner as those of the basket 

puffed or plain, according to the fancy of the 
maker. 
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FRENCH WOMEN. 


Tue women of France are gifted with so 
redundant a share of genius and energy, that in 
them common sentiments become passions: of 
this nature was Du Doffand’s friendship for 
Walpole, and the love of De Sevigne for her 
daughter. For near two centuries, France was 
embellished by a succession of resplendent wo- 
men; their decay was indeed “ impregnated with 
divinity,” which shone with great lustre; as 
life’s frail taper waned ; their youth was crowned 
with wit and gaiety—their age consoled by de- 
votion or philosophy, brilliant recollections, and 
above all, by the early acquired habit of happi- 
ness: the friendships of youth were retained and 
matured by these amiable old people, and youth 
sought admittance to their venerable coteries 
as to the repositories of the wit and grace of 
other days. In our land, old people have no 
influence over sentiment and fashion, custom 
prescribes to them a dull, cloistered monotonous 
life, which withers the mind ere the frame loses 
its vigour; there exists no good without its at- 
tendant evil, and our happy government, which 
ensures to youthful industry the certainty of 
independence, re-acts on age in the form of cold 
neglect or reluctant obedience. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE MESSIAH. 
Gagat Gop! thy voice the wondering nations hear ; 
At thy command they flourish, or decay ; 
Thy judgments shake the guilty earth with fear, 
And worlds unnumber'’d bow beneath thy mighty sway— 
Long the world in ruin stood, 
Sunk in sorrow, dy’d in blood ;— 
Vice far stretch'd her tyrant reign, 
Millions groan’d beneath her chain, 
Reason trembled at her nod, 
Idols claim’d the throne of God ; 
Hail’d as majesty divine, 
The world fell prostrate at her shrine. 


See in the East the darken'd world to cheer, 
And gild the nations with his heavenly ray, 
The Mystic STAR with light divine appear, 
And speak the glad approach of pure Religion’s day. 
Opens now the radiant morn, 
Christ the Son of God is born! 
To the watchful Shepherd throng, 
Angels bear the heavenly song ;— 
Joy and gladness spread around, 
To the earth's remotest bound ;— 
Songs of triumph rend the sky— 
** All glory be to God on high.” 





MEETING AGAIN. 


Yes, we shall meet again, my cherished friend, 
Not in the beautiful autumnal bowers, 
Where we have seen the waving corn-fields bend, 
And twiu'd bright garlands of the harvest flowers, 
And watched the gleaners with their golden store— 
There we shall megt no more. 


Not in the well-remembered hall of mirth, 
Where at the evening hour each heart rejoices, 
And friends and kindred crowd the social hearth, 
And the glad breathings of young happy voices, 
Strains of sweet melody in concert pour— 
There we shall meet no more. 


Not in the haunts of busy strife, which bind 
The soaring spirit to base Maramon'’s toil, 
Where the revealings of thy gifted mind 
Exhaust their glories on a barren soil, 
With few to praise, to wonder, or deplore— 
There we shall meet no more. 


Yet mourn not thus—in realms of changeless gladness, 
Where friendship’s ties are ever crushed and broken, 
We still may meet— Heaven, who beholds our sadness, 
Hath to the trusting heart assurance spoken 
Of that blest land, where, free from care and pain, 
Fond friends unite again. 





A STORY OF THE HEART. 


Ir is not our place to account for the per- 
versity of the human heart, or our intention to 
excuse the inconstancy of human nature. As 
for the fickleness of love, it is the old woman’s 
axiom, time out of mind; as if love, to prove that 
it is so, ought necessarily to evince itself incapa- 
ble of the changes to which all the material and 
immaterial world around us is alike liable. We 
say no such thing. We have seen, we have 
known, we can imagine; and, without further 
argument on the passion or no passion—the affec- 
tion or no affection which produced this or that 
consequence, we are content to draw our own 
conclusions. Therefore, without any sweeping 
denunciation against the race of man—without 
any libel against the law of love—without raising 
one man to the elevation of greater or better 
spirits—without degrading the species to the 
level of this one—we shall sketch a simple pic- 
ture, in a simple way, and let the moral, if there 
be any, rest with the reader. 

The precepts scattered to the young are as 
seeds sown on the bosom of the earth; time shall 
roll on, but the season shall come round to show 
that the husbandman has been there; and so it 
was with Delacour. Wealth, emolument, and 
self-interest, had been the lessons of his youth, 
and he had profited by them. On the death of 
his father, a respectable tradesman, he found 
himself in fair ‘circumstances ; and—by aid of his 
profession—for he was a lawyer—on the high road 
to reputation, and, it might be, to riches. Pos- 
sessed of a fine person, a graceful demeanour, a 
majestic figure, pleasing voice, lively conversa- 
tion, and easy vivacity, it is no wonder he got 





into good society, and, from thence, into some 
notice as a professional man. He was now turned 
thirty, and in the full career of fortune; still un- 
married, still sought by anxious mothers, and 
wooed by forward daughters; but he was not in 
love, or scarcely dared believe it himself. The 
father of Emily Sidney was a merchant, who had 
been mainly instrumental in the good fortune to 
which Delacour had attained; she was the 
heiress of a supposed large property, and the 
beauty of her circle. This was enough todepress 
a less ardent admirer or a more calculating man; 
but Delacour had owed much to chance, and 
perceiving, as he thought, something not alto- 
gether unpropitious to him, he commenced his 
stcret suit. 

Ah! I remember her as yesterday. She was 
then eighteen—youth scarce mellowed into early 
womanhood. The face, as it peeped from the 
chastening chesnut ringlets around it, was worthy 
the hand of the painter, though the smile that 
played on the lip might have defied his skill; the 
small and well-rounded figure vied with sculp- 
ture, but marble had vainly essayed to express 
the grace and dignity of that demeanour. And 
this was the least part of all. She knew what 
was kindness and charity, and practised what 
she knew. She—but let her story delineate her 
character. 

It must be presumed that Delacour was, in his 
way, ambitious, and this was the object at which 
he now aimed. He had imagined beauty; here 
was beauty unrivalled, unexcelled; virtue—here 
was virtue the most alluring; modesty, simplicity, 
truth, love all combined in one; and for fortune, 
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here was such as he could never have anticipated ; 
connexions the most to be desired, and influence 
the most to be coveted. But why reason upon 
it!—She should be his in any condition of life— 
her beauty were alone dowry fit fora prince. In 
all stations alike lovely, alike to be desired. In 
such ecstacies he passed his hours; when a new 
suitor appeared, itfthe person of a young baronet 
of considerable fortune. Money was nothing to 
him, and happiness every thing. Equally hand- 
some and agreeable, and more rich than Dela- 
cour, he was, in every respect, no common rival; 
besides which, all the arts of a true lover were 
devised to secure the treasure to hiunself. About 
this time, Mr. Sidney incurred a great loss of 
property by an unlucky speculation. The affair 
was stated to the baronet—the carriage was put 
down—but he was not to be changed by time or 
place; the same accomplished suitor, the same 
unchanged admirer—nor did hé fail to show the 
preference he felt. But what will love not effect! 
Emily Sidney was an only child, and with all the 
sweet ignorance of affluence, she wondered what 
riches had to do with content. The old question 
of “love in a cottage, or a palace without,” this 
eternal young girl’s theme, was pondered upon, 
but all thoughts leaned to the same side—the 
predilection she felt, happily or unhappily, for 
Delacour. He protested disinterested affection 
—total disregard of all future or present expec- 
tations—and could she do less than believe him! 
The father consulted, the mother advised—but 
Emily wept, and it ended in the refusal of the 
baronet. A week after, Delacour made his offer 
and was accepted; and who could fail to be flat- 
tered by the preference! From that time they 
were all the world to one another—for ever toge- 
ther—he the most attentive of lovers, she the 
happiest of women. 

As no man, by looking in the glass is likely to 
form a just estimate of his own defects, or his 
peculiar perfections; so no man discovers his 
true character by gazing, however intently, in 
that inward mirror of the mind—his own imagi- 
nation. For as our shadows, seen in the sun, are 
most defective representations of our own forms, 
so are these mental likenesses like the bright 
shape of fancy, too airy and too heavenly, and 
too perfect to be aught but ideal types of what 
we would fain believe. Delacour had his vanity. 
He had hitherto been a happy and prosperous 
man; he was much sought, and, moreover, was 
beloved by one whose opinion most men had been 
pleased to have gained. And if he deceived 
himself, or believed too firmly in himself, what 
are not the deceptions that we practice on 
ourselves, and on others—and this, when we 
would be true to all parties. It was, however, no 
deceit that he was in love, though the manner of 
his loving might be another thing. Here his 
heart was fixed. The world might go round, and 
the seasons change, but each and the other could 
not affect him. All his feelings, his associations 
were here combined, and nature must change 
ere he could. But why descant upon, or ques- 
tion, his emotions? Who, in a dream, ever 
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dreamed that he should awake again in five 
minutes, or five hours, or ages, or centuries! 
For us, we have oftentimes stood on the utmost 
height of a green and glorious hill, and there 
have seen nature’s most awful might spread out 
around us. The vale, the sloping mead, the ver- 
dant lawn, the bloomy garden ground, the river, 
the lake, the slender stream, all blessing and 
giving glory to the darkness of our thoughts 
within; and when the golden sun broke out, we 
hailed the earth as joyous and happy. We do 
not know that the cloud was noticed, or the tem- 
pest heard to mourn, though in the deep forest 
its voice might have been heard deploring. We 
must confess, that when the rain came down, we 
were taken unawares. Our thoughts were lead- 
ing on hope, not treading after servi air. 
And when the landscape was effaced, ight- 
ness of the heavens gone away, then we could 
have wept, but that tears were denied. So De- 
lacour had before his eyes some such gorgeous 
scene; it was still bright, and without shadow, as 
if never meant to fade. —— 

It was a delightful evening at the latter end of 
summer when, mounting his hurse. he took his 
usual way to the mansion of the Sidneys. His 
easy and fashionable lounge, his fine person, set 
off by the splendour of his attire, as well as by 
the beauty of true content there depicted, might 
alone have attracted the passengers; but then 
his steed, as if proud of his duty, contrived by 
certain coquettish knaveries and ambling graces, 
to fix the attention. Delacour was born to be 
admired, “the observed of all observers,” and 
many were the remarks as he passed onward. 
He had been riding thus for some time, when he 
was overtaken by an acquaintance. 

“ What! Delacour, on the old road again, in 
spite of thenews. Why, Sidney is in the gazette.” 

“ Impossible,” cried Delacour, “I would have 
wagered my life against it—you joke.” “ Incre- 
dulous as a lover,” replied the other, “ look and 
be satisfied.” 

The paper was handed to him, a glance was 
sufficient, and, murmuring a hasty adieu, he set 
spurs to his horse, and was quickly lost to the 
view; the cloud of dust that followed his flight, 
alone told of his passage; and those who now saw 
him, pale, agitated, and flying desperately for- 
ward, might have well mistaken him for the mes- 
senger of more than common woe. A dagger, 
indeed, could scarcely have caused a greater 
revulsion of the heart. 

He nosooner entered the house, than the voice 
of the domestic proclaimed that something had 
happened; he met Mrs. Sidney on the stairs. 

“ You will find Emily,” said she, “in the draw- 
ing-room. This affair has agitated us all—you 
will excuse Mr. Sidney to-night.” 

He whispered a polite reply, and hastened for- 
ward, but was, for the first time, unheard. 
Emily was seated at the table, lights were in the 
room; she was gazing at something—it was his 
picture, the one he bad himself given her; he 
drew nearer—the lip quivered, and tears were 
trembling in the eyelids; she sighed and sighed 
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again; he advanced a step farther, a slight cry 
escaped her. 

“Qh! it is you,” she exclaimed, but there was 
something tremulous in the voice, half joy, half 
anguish: ‘I knew you would come, that is, I 
thought you would.” “ How could I do less than 
come, when I have so often come before,” was 
the answer. ‘“ You are very good,” she sighed, 
“ but my father’s misfortunes, oh! Delacour, you 
can guess my feelings.” 

“ Your feelings are perhaps peculiar to you,” 
he returned, somewhat coldly, “ you are very 
suspicious to-night.” 

“TIT hope not,” she replied meekly, “ but you 
are tired, we will have some refreshment, and 
tune the harp: you were always fond of that.” 

s hments were brought, she helped 
him her own hands; but when she turned to 
the instrument, the full and surcharged eyes— 
the flushed face—the heaving of the bosom—the 
trembling speech—the look wandering to and fro 
on the face of her lover, too plainly indicated that 
she had perceived something more or less than 
usual in the manner of his address. She seemed 
to Delacour, as she touched the strings, to have 
the finest figure in the world, and indeed her soul 
wasonthechords. She felt that she needed some 
other person to make all he had once been to 
her; she was a gentle and excellent girl, and 
Delacour, who was an admirer of all excellence, 
was quickly won to her side. She had never 
played with such execution, and now attentive, 
and now wavering, he listened, and was now im- 
passioned, and now as cold as ever—and now he 
dreamed himself back to all his former adoration 
of her. At length he snatched a kiss—said some- 
thing of forgiveness, and all was forgotten; but 
another hour was over—he was silent and more 
cold than death, at least, to the heart of Emily. 
It was now getting late, and he declined, on plea 
of business, staying the night, which was his usual 
custom. She sunk into silence and despondency. 

“You are sad, Miss Sidney,’ said he, “or 
angry, but my Emily used not to be either.” “I 
am sad,” she murmured, “ but not angry—you 
are full of mistakes to-night.” She smiled faintly. 

“JT am surely not mistaken,’ he returned, 
* not a word has been spoken this half hour; but 
some people mistake temper for feeling.” 

“ Excuse me,” she cried, and as she was seated 
by his side, she placed her hand gently upon his 
shoulder: “‘ you do not understand me; there is 
no temper in me but sorrow. I am not angry,” 
but he arose and ‘hinted that he must depart. 

‘Good night, Miss Sidney,” said he, “ good 
night, Emily—we shall meet to-morrow.” 

His hand was upon the door-—she looked up— 
blushed—and advanced towards him. “I am 
not angry,” she ’dded, “ you mistake me. Let 
us be friends.” The last gush of feeling burst 
from his heart—and he caught her in his arms. 
A scarcely audible “‘ God bless you,” came from 
his lips—an instant—and he was,gone. 

In her bosom was left sorrow—and anguish— 
and repining; the red blush was on her brow, 
but she sighed not, neither did she weep. The 














next day she received an apology for not waiting 
on her, as his business was urgent, but a promise 
so to do as quickly as possible. But day after 
day past on, and he came not—she watched in 
vain. It was late one evening, she thought she 
saw him leaning as usual against the garden gate. 
She went to the window, but it was delusion—she 
looked more intently, answ®red incoherently 
some questions addressed to her, and fell sense- 
less to the ground. 

Let us pass over the rest. It has been said 
that the father waited on Delacour, but all that 
could be elicited was, that his views were 
changed, his mind, but not his affections, altered. 
With these words he left him: “ Young man,” 
said he, “‘ may the sorrows of this young creature 
fall a hundred fold on your head !” 

* * * * * + * * 

How strangely we decide our destiny! Led 
by appearances, even misled by truth. Yet why 
arraign the Providence of Heaven! For we 
walk like the wayfarer of the desert, when no 
star is out to guide us. With the blessing of 
happiness in our hands, we cast it aside and 
determine on misery; and when weighed down 
by the burden of care, we would still seek to be 
happy: and this, because nothing is desirable we 
possess, and all to be coveted we can never hope 
toobtain. Vile weakness of human nature; that 
we who would, in truth, believe ourselves perfect, 
should yet allow ourselves, wilfully and willingly, 
to be so base! One would think that “ the wis- 
dom of the serpent’’—the cunning of true selfish- 
ness, might teach us selfish peace: if * the gen- 
tleness of the dove’’—the artlessness of true 
nature, might not teach us disinterested love. 
As for Delacour, he resolved to be wretched, 
because he feared to be so, and then sought to be 
happy, even while resigning his greatest of human 
good. But what if the affections we feel, or 
others feel for us, be true or false: the falsehood 
or the truth may be equally miserable—time can 
alone show us the reverse. Inthe mean time the 
world goes on, and we must go likewise, lest, 
thrown from the channel—broken on the rock 
of hope—while catching at some other or firmer 
hold than the reed within our grasp—lest, finally, 
we be drifted down the tide of time—and left to 
perish. So Delacour pursued his avocations— 
rushed into society—and believed himself con- 
tented. But the canker of the heart eats not 
away sosoon. If he had any feelings—any sen- 
timents—he had forsworn the better part. As it 
is never too late for a man to grow wise, so it is 
never too late to love honour. Had he then lived 
for this! Heremembered his debts of obligation 
of gratitude to his old friend; but then he recalled, 
also, the prospects that might yet be open to him 
—the increase of wealth—his expectations of the 
future, he thought but once and no more; he 
hastened into amusements, into dissipation, and, 
while he forgot his affection, he forgot himself. 
Some have remarked that his person became 
altered, his spirits changed, that it was natural 
depression, and forced hilarity; but if he ever 
experienced wretchedness, or sighed in the full 
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emotion of regret, he was the last to believe that 
his sorrows, his vexation, his self-reproaches, 
were of his own creation. 

But a few months had gone by, and another 
lady caught his attention, of his own years—hand- 
some, accomplished, and of desired wealth. He 
soon imagined himself to be in love, for in false 
hearts no flame is so easily kindled as false pas- 
sion; and the lady was in love with him, just such 
love asa calculating woman may bestow, who 
thinks more of herself than of the world beside. 
She knew, indeed, of no feelings out of the sphere 
of a drawing-room, er any emotion, but such as 
might lie in the compass of a carriage. Again 
family, future, friends and connexions, were 
canvassed, and were found fitting; again he pic- 
tured uninterrupted peace, unclouded days; 
again he was in possession of all his dreams; 
again hoped, was again happy; again constant, 
again, in fact, a lover. 

Time rolled on and on, and he saw no reason 
to regret his choice. He became restless, for 
others were in pursuit of the same prize as him- 
self, and then he grew impatient and more impas- 
sioned, and, at length, made his offer, and was 
successful. He was now more gay than ever— 
more fashionable—more splendid. In all public 
places and private parties he was the acknow- 
ledged suitor, and congratulated by his friends on 
the fortune he would acquire—on the conquest 
he had made; he was not backward in boasting 
the favour in which he found himself, in exhibit- 
ing the influence he had over her, and in talking 
of the brilliant prospects that he anticipated in 
the future. 

It was with this lady hanging on his arm, that 
he first again beheld Emily Sidney. The bloom 
of youth was gone, the form wasted, the ringlets 
confined beneath a gauze cap; the figure no 
longer joyous with content, but shackled by de- 
spondency and disappointment. She arose as 
she beheld him—the young Baronet was at her 
side. 

wd) I have the pleasure of seeing you 
well,’ Delacour, with his unchanging eye 
fixed full upon her face. She blushed, faltered, 
and murmured an assent. ‘I beg your pardon,” 
he added, “ but I hear you only indistinctly. 
You say that you are well, surely.” She fixed 
her expressive look reproachfully upon him. “I 
am better than I have been,” she returned, “‘ in- 
deed—quite well,” and so they parted. The 
words that had been spoken were the common 
compliments of the day: but oh! the manner 
said every thing. On that night she burnt a little 
likeness she had drawn of him from memory; she 
cast aside all embarrassment, she quitted her sick 
room, dressed, sung, laughed, danced and played 
as she was used to do; she hurried into company, 
into amusement, was as much admired as ever, 
as usual sought as when she had a fortune: but 
her parents saw the dark side of the picture—the 
young girl’s heart was broken. 

Can it be possible that Delacour went home 
that night in remorseless complacency? That 
no compunction dwelt within his breast—that no 





conscience visited his thoughts—that the faded 
form of nature’s loveliness—the sweet confusion 
that pleaded, like the toigue of mercy and of 
truth—that, last of all, that look—had spoken 
nothing! It is impossible. He knew he was to 
blame—he writhed under the infliction of secret 
regret—he thought he had not acted quite honour- 
ably—quite tenderly—but for all that he would 
have started at the name of villain. Yet it was 
for his good he should act as he had done; she 
would marry the baronet; his destiny, and not 
himself, was to be reproached, and, shifting from 
any further argument, he hastened to conclude 
affairs with the lady in question. 

Now came the confusion of preparation. Par- 
ties were given and received, and the round of 
reciprocal introduction took place, and, in the 
sudden rush of coming events, Delacour lost all 
recollection of the past, and sacrificed its me- 
mory for ever on the altar of futurity. The world 
was determined to make him pleased, and he 
was resolute to be so. The house was taken, 
furniture, table-linen, the elegances of a lady’s 
comforts, all were procured, and all in the exact 
taste that might best suit both parties. Business 
was no longer attended to, for Delacour was at 
eachand every hour of the day prosecuting his love 
suit, and the lady was, at all times, his attentive 
listener. The marriage deeds and the settlement 
were next talked about, for marriages, at least 
such marriages as these, generally end as they 
begin, ina very business-like manner. But now, 
on the exposure of the absolute property, on the 
explanation of the contingent prospects of Mr. 
Delacour, he was found by the father, or, might 
it be by the lady ?—he was found defigient, that 
is, not quite the exact bargain that was expected. 
They tell that the lady, hearing he had boasted 
of her preference, fearing too easy a conquest, 
adopted this pretty piece of coquetry, in hopes of 
being over-persuaded. Be this as it may; at the 
moment of doubt and denial, at the moment when 
the lady hinted that her decision had been entirely 
in obedience to her parents, not that she had in 
the least changed, then it was that Delacour per- 
ceived he had been a dupe—cheated, betrayed, 
and made the very ridicule of fortune. He rushed 
from the house, where he had passed two years 
in the pursuit of a shadow, as worthless as it was 
frail, and hastened homeward. 

He had pride, he was not quite without feeling, 
at least for himself; but when he recollected the 
heaven he had cast away, how he had smote upon 
the heart that loved him, to be smitten in return, 
conscience was his accuser. The affair of Miss 
Sidney was known to his acquaintances ; he him- 
self had given publicity to this; here was the 
deceiver himself decgiged, the betrayer himself 
betrayed—and he h heWaugh of derision go 
round about him. 

It is hard for the brave and the good to part 
with the lasting hope—the living impression—the 
unfading aspirations of their every-day existence; 
but how much more difficult for the ting 
—the base, to separate, upon event » with 
their desires. This one expectation, this aggran- 
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dizement, perhaps, the lady herself, had been 
the stamina of Delacour’s late actions and life. 
To have been climbing, with struggles and an- 
guish, the steep of fortune—bewildered among the 
brushwood—torn and defaced amid the brambles 
—to find one’s foot upon the last elevation our 
wondering gaze might discover, and no sooner 
to find ourself there than the foundation gives 
way, the basement is scattered, and we and all 
our tiny hopes hurled headlong into the abyss, or 
into the humble vale from which we first up- 
sprung—this may well demand patience; but 
when inflicted on the strong, when suffered by 
the proud, then comes the sting of madness—the 
writhing of passion—the gnawing of the heart— 
and all that despair may suffer under, and philo- 
sophy deride. 

While torn by conflicting emotions, there 
seemed no resting-place whereon the thoughts 
of Delacour might repose. He had held himself 
above the world, as one whom no storm might 
reach, no breath might touch: he had walked in 
pride, he was therefore more open to scorn. He 
looked around him, and one fair form, and one 
alone, was seen in the far expanse, and to her he 
turned. To this being he vowed to resign all 
false ambitions, all theories of self-emolument, 
all speculations of self-interest. He had grown 
in riches within the last two years; she might 
still love him—he had lost honour in losing her— 
well, he must repair the loss—but then her re- 
proaches and scorn—he deserved them, and hum- 
bly and faithfully he could avow it. He thought 
of her angel ways—her maiden kindness; he 
thought, and wondered at the monster he had 
been. Bgt the mind forms schemes, after the 
body is tired of action, incapable of impulse. A 
fatal malady, the effect of his disturbed spirits, 
now made its appearance. Day after day passed 
in ineffectual attempts to obtain an interview 
with the being he had injured. The wretched 
young lady, on whom their last meeting had made 
a lasting impression, suspicious of his advances, 
fearing to avow her real sentiments; her delicacy 
offended and pride wounded, fled his secret ap- 
proaches, or with cold insensibility met his more 
open attentions. It was enough for her to know 
that he was on the point of marriage with ano- 
ther, and though he was evidently an object of 
horror, yet, more eager than ever for some ex- 
planation, something to subdue or excite the 
anguish within him, he continued his vaig pur- 
suit. Baffled at all points, and sick in body 
and mind, he yielded to his depression, unde- 
termined in what way to act that might yet 
amend the past. A fortnight was over, and he 
was the shadow of his former self, the wreck 
of his own weakness ai lly. He now deter- 
mined, cost what it Would}¥0 see her and to speak 
toher. Was it reason or was it madness that 
led him to act thus ? ~ ; 

It was a fine and ‘sunny afternoon, when he 
quitted his sigk chamber, in the wild and ne- 
glected attire of one who had, indeed, forgotten 
himself; and jumping on the top of a passing 
stage, he quickly found himself in the neighbour- 





hood of the cottage where they now dwelt. This 
was his last attempt, and he was resolved it should 
not be unsuccessful. Some time he lingered, till, 
growing impatient, he sprung over a small fence 
at the bottom of the garden, and made his way, 
stealthily, to an arbour that was near. His hand 
touched the foliage round the entrance ere he 
perceived, reclining on a seat, the figure of 
Emily herself. An involuntary sigh escaped 
him, but her thoughts were elsewhere, and it was 
unheard. He gave one fatal glance, and, in 
another instant, rushing forward, he clasped her 
in his arms. It was not a shriek, or a groan, but 
something more terrible than either, that burst 
from her lips, the living sound of anguish and of 
sorrow. In vain he called upon her in all the 
desperation of agony, repentance, and affection; 
in vain, with presumptuous lips, he dared the 
purer touch of hers; she lay insensible, or only 
recovered to give back a blind look of horror, as 
he embraced her. Here then was the consum- 
mation of his villany—the height of all his despair. 
At this moment he heard a footstep. Scorn, con- 
tumely, and insult, were all he could expect; he 
felt himself a wretch who merited no more; and, 
with one last embrace—one last respectful pres- 
sure—he fled he scarcely knew where, and the 
morning had risen before he found himself at 
home. 

And now he would write to her, reveal all his 
heart, and rely upon her generosity, and in the 
energy of desperation the epistle was penned. 
But vain the designs of man! On that very day 
he heard that she had acquired a large fortune, 
by the death of a distant relation. Thus then the 
barrier was placed for ever between them. To 
return was now denied him. Fortune had been 
the aim of his life,and it now stood, for ever, 
between him and all he valued from this to the 
grave. How, without the imputation of the mean- 
est of motives, how dare he now return? What 
had once been generous, would now be base.— 
No—no—the spring of life was over, the wilder- 
ness of the world gone through, and e lay 
alone open to him. 

The tide of feelings will have way, but with 
Delacour it now bore upon its passage the fresh- 
ness and the vigour of life. It might be truly 
said of him, that, from this time, he was a broken- 
spirited man—one not to be reconciled to himself 
—one who condemned himself beyond aught or 
all in the world beside. His happiness he had 
cast away, his wealth he had rendered worthless 
to him, and the malicious have said (and the best 
of us are not free from malice) that what his own 
folly and emotions might have failed to effect, 
his dissipation—his recklessness—shall it be said 
—the profligacy of a wounded mind—more easily 
contrived. Disease had now laid hold upon him. 
His friends came round him, all attentions were 
paid him, and he received a note from the last 
lady of his choice; she had heard of his illness, 
she would receive him again. Delacour could 
just afford a smile, and with hands chilled in the 
coldness of coming dissolution, he tore the paper 
and scattered it around. 
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At length the hour and the moment drew nigh 
that was to give him freedom; his thoughts had 
truly become a burden to him, and he was happy 
to resign them. He had made peace with earth, 
and pleaded for peace with heaven; and now he 
could willingly go his way. ‘“ This is the last 
bitter pang, my dear girl,” said he, as his favour- 
ite sister drew near, “ but it is the last, and let 
us pass through it bravely.” Jt was after he had 
blessed her, and kissed her, and bade her adieu, 
that he called her back again. His noble face 
was changed to the marble of the grave, and 
those eyes shone with the last burning flame of 
nature and of life. He dashed away the tears 
that gathered till they flowed, and dashed them 
away again. The impressiveness of death was 
on his tongue. “ If ever you see her,” he sighed, 
“if ever you meet, tell her—but no—I can say 
nothing. If she knew all she would know too 
much—my silence is enough.”’ With this he sank 
backward, and lay calmly; a long drawn sigh 
was heard—and Delacour was dead. But the 
sorrew he had caused neither was ended or died 
with him. His faults had been without extenu- 
ation, his errors without excuse, and the world 
had not been backward to censure him; yet one 
heart was found that could pardon, one soft 
enough to pity his frailties. All the mercy he 
could hope was there, and tenderness that sur- 
passed all he might imagine. The shriek that 
burst from Emily Sidney while reading the news 
of his decease, was the knell of another untimely 
end. The woe of years was ended, the link of 
past emotions broken. He was then gone—for 
ever and irrevocably gone. The pride of her 
thoughts—the friend of her heart—the lover of 
youth. No scorn or maidenly reserve could now 
uphold her. Modesty might ear to reveal the 
last fond truth, but death wipes away all 
blushes. 

If sighs might speak of grief, or tears, or in- 
ward sorrowing, a breken sleep, a restless and 
unenjoyed existence—if all these were the em- 
blem of woe, all this had been past, though in the 
last few years, and it was over. ‘* Mourn not, 
my child,” urged the mother, “ he is happy, and 
has long been a stranger to us.”—* I am sensible 
of no grief,” was the answer; “ yes, he has long 
been a stranger, at least to me—yes, yes—to me 
he has been a stranger.” This was the last time 
she ever spoke of him; but the thougbts will 
utter what the tongue never tells. She dreamed 
upon the scene in the garden, that faint and in- 
distinct recollection of something most blissful 
and most wretched. He had thought of her, had 
returned to her, it was enough, he was forgiven; 
yet why had she not spoken to him and soothed 
him, and parted in friendship, if not in love? 
The idea was fraught with madness, and here the 
fatality of all her misery was seen. In the meam- 
time she evinced no more than common grief. 
The day of his funeral she took her usual walk ; 
she saw the sad procession pass, speechless, tear- 
less, and without a murmur. And yet after this 
she was seen in company, and, to the same eyes, 
the same as ever. Is woman’s pride so delicate, 
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or is it*so unconquerable that it may feign all 
this! Yes—sad necessity, that the last humility 
of disappointed affections can only stoop thus 
low. 

At many public places, scenes of fashionable 
resort, or haunts of fashionable invalids, she was 
afterwards met. The baronet was in constant 
attendance, the parents hinted their hopes. She 
had never, willingly, given sorrow to any one; 
she consented to accept him, received meekly 
his attentions, smiled at the delighted con - 
lations of her friends, and seemed happy.— 
sober twilight of morning just shadowed the 
apartment where she lay ; it was her accustomed 
attitude; her arm gently supporting her head, 
the long hair hanging luxuriously on the bosom 
and veiling the hands. Her mother drew near 
and stooped to kiss her. Enough; what would 
you more! 
rest. 


That cry might have well told the 
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“Paint us, dear Zeuxis,” said some of the 
chief inhabitants of Cortona, “ paint us a portrait 
of the Grecian Helen, and in her, the beau ideal 
of: female loveliness.” —* I consent,” replied the 
artist, “‘on condition that you send to me, as 
models, six of the most beautiful maidens of your 
city, in order that I may select from each some 
particular charm.’”-—On the morrow they came, 
so beautiful in youth and gracefulness, that now 
for the first time the painter mistrusted the power 
of his art.—* Ye are indeed fairymy charming 
maids,” he said ; “* but it is pw | y you 
should sit to me unveiled.”— Unvei they 
all exclaimed in surprise :— unveiled! never ! 
never!” was echoed from mouth to mouth, ‘By 
dint, however, of entreaties, but more by flattery, 
the courteous artist succeeded in allaying the 
scruples of five of them, but the constancy of the 
sixth remained unshaken,—“ Though it were to 
be Venus herself,’ she cried, indignantly, “I 
would not consent.”’—All expostulation was vain 
—she fled blushing, Zeuxis took his pencil and 
colours—studied his models, and after a few 
weeks of incessant labour, produced his “ Helen,” 
theglory of his art, and the admiration of the 
world. The day of public exhibition arrived; 
the’ applause was unanimous—the candid and 
unprejudiced were enraptured—the jealous and 
the envious reclaimed or overawed. But alone 
dissatisfied amidst the universal triumph, the» 
artist exhibited on his wrinkled brow the marks 
of discontent.—* Ever prone as thou art,” said 
his friend Aretus, “‘ to discover faults in thy own 
performances where none exist, what can now 
be thy subject of regret #’—* The drawing,” re- 
plied Zeuxis, “is perfect, the subject faultless 
and I might indeed write underneath it, ‘ hence- 
forward it will be easier to criticise this picture 
than to imitate it;’ but there is still one thing 
wanting to its perfection.” —“ And what can that 
be?”—“ The blush of the sixth maidéh.”—La 
Belle Assemblee. 
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MY CANARY. 

On! sweet little captive, how sad is thy strain! 
What is it can prompt thee like this to complain ? 
All these little murmurs I justly may chide ; 

¥or daily, thou knowest, thy wants are supplied. 


To 


Do the shady trees tempt thee to quit thy abode? 
Do the beauties of nature invite thee abroad ? 

If instinct informs thee ‘tis summer's bright day, 
I then do not wonder that thou wouldst away. 


But where, preity captive, oh! where wouldst thou go, 
When mountains and valleys are buried in snow, 

When groves are dismantied and cold the sun's beam, 

And winter's chill breath binds each sweet gliding stream ? 


So pray be contented, my sweet litile bird, 

Por I can assure thee thy fate is not hard ; 

Though Nature's inviting in summer's gay form ; 
Know, that after the sunshine there follows the storm. 





THE LITTLE VOICE. 
Once there was a little Voice 
Merry as the month of May, 
That did cry “ Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Now—"tis flown away ! 


Sweet it was, and very clear, 
Chasing every thought of pain: 

Summer! shall I ever hear 
Such a voice again? 


I have pondered all night long, 
Listening for as soft a sound ; 

But so eweet and clear a song, 
Never have I found! 


1 would give a mine of gold, 
Could I hear that little Voice— 
Could I, as in days of old, 
Ata sound rejoice! 





THE COFFIN MAKER. 


Tue first few weeks of my employment passed 
pleasantly enough ; my master was satisfied with 
me, and on Sunday evenings I was able to enjoy 
a walk in company with my sister and Henry 
Richards, who was a remarkably free spirited 
and kind hearted Youth, with much of that gaiety 
for which I was myself distinguished. We soon 
became great friends; he discussed his hopes of 
one day being independent enough to support a 
wife, and that wife my sister Sally; and I told 
hita ory of Violet Wells. But my spirits 
soon less buoyant, and even my health 
began. to suffer; I entirely lost the florid look 
which was my poor mother’s admiration; my very 
step grew slower, and there were Sundays when 
[ declined the evening walk which had been my 
only recreation, merely because the happy laugh 
and continued jests of Henry Richards annoyed 
and distressed me while contrasted with my own 
heart. Evening after evening, sometimes through 
a whole dismal night, I worked at my melancholy 
employment; and as my master was poor, and 
employed no other journeyman, I worked most 
commonly alone. Frequently as the heavy ham- 
mer descended, breaking at intervals the peace- 
ful silence of the night, I recalled some scene of 
sorrow and agony that I had witnessed in the day; 
and as the echo of some shriek or stifled groan 
struck in fancy on my ear, I would pause to wipe 
“the dew from my brow and curse the trade of a 
coffin maker. Every day some fresh cause ap- 
peared to arise for loathing my occupation; 
whilst all were alike strangers to me in the town 
where my master lived, worked cheerfully and 
wrote merrily home; but now that I began to 
know every one, to be acquainted with the num- 
ber of members which composed the different 
families, to hear of their sicknesses and misfor- 
tunes; now that link after link bound’me as it 
were to feel for those around me and to belong 
to them, my cheerfulness was over. The mother 





turned her eyes from me with a shuddering sigh, 
and gazed on the dear circle of little ones as if she 
thought to penetrate futurity, and guess which 
of the young things, now rosy in health, was to 
follow her long lost and still lamented one. The 
doating father pressed the arm of his pale con- 
sumptive girl nearer to his heart; friends who 
were yet sorrowing for their bereavement, gave 
up the attempt at cheerfulness, and relapsed into 
melancholy silence at my approach. If I attempt- 
ed (as I often did, at first) to converse gaily with 
such of the townspeople as were of my master’s 
rank in life, I was checked by a bitter smile, or 
a sudden sigh; which told me that while J was 
giving way to levity, the thoughts of my heart had 
wandered back to the heavy hours when their 
houses were last darkened by the shadow of death. 
I carried about with me an unceasing curse; an 
imaginary barrier separated between me and my 
fellow men. I felt like an executioner from 
whose bloody touch men shrink, not so much 
from loathing of the man, who is but the instru- 
ment of death, as from horror at the image of that 
death itself—death sudden, appalling, and inevi- 
table. Like him, I brought the presence of death 
too vividly before them; like him, I was connect- 
ed with the infliction of a doom I had no power 
to avert. Men withheld from me their affection, 
refused me their sympathy, as if I were not like 
themselves. My very mortality seemed less ob- 
vious to their imaginations when contrasted with 
the hundred for whom my hands prepared the last 
dwelling house, which was to shroud forever their 
altered faces from sorrowful eyes. Where 1 
Game, ‘here came heaviness of heart, mournful- 
ness and weeping. Laughter was hushed at my 
approach; conversation ceased; darkness and 
silence fell around my steps—the darkness and 
the silence of death. Gradually I became awake 
to my situation. I no longer attempted to hold 
free converse with my fellow men. I suffered 
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the gloom of their hearts to overshadow mine. 
My step crept slowly and stealthily into their 
dwellings; my voice lowered itself to sadness and 
monotony; I presséd no hand in token of com- 
panionship; no hand pressed mine, except when 
wrung with agony, some wretch, whose burden 
was more than be could bear, retained me for 
a few moments of maddened and convulsive grief, 
from putting the last finishing stroke to my work, 
and held me back to gaze yet again on features 
which I was about to cover from his sight. It is 
well that God in his unsearchable wisdom hath 
made death loathsome to us. It is well that an 
undefined and instinctive shrinking within us, 
makes what we have loved for long years, in a 
few hours 
** That lifeless thing, the living fear.’’ 

It is well that the soul hath scarcely quitted the 
body ere the work of corruption is begun. For 
if, eve thus, mortality clings to the remnants of 
mortality, with “love stronger than death ;” if, 
as | have seen it, warm and living lips are presséd 
to features where the gradually sinking eye and 
hollow cheek speak horribly of departed life; 
what would it be if the winged soul left its tene- 
ment of clay, to be resolved only into a marble 
death; to remain cold, beautiful, and imperish- 
able; every day to greet our eyes; every night 
to be watered with our tears? The bonds which 
held men together would be broken; the future 
would lose its interest in our minds; we should 
remain sinfully mourning the idols of departed 
love, whose presence forbade oblivion of their 
loveliness; and a thin and scattered population 


would wander through the world as through the 


valley of the shadow of death! How often have 
I been interrupted when about to nail down a 
coffin, by the agonized entreaties of some wretch 
to whom the discoloured clay bore yet the trace 
of beauty, and the darkened lid seemed only 
closed in slumber! Huw often have I said— 
“ Surely that heart will break with its woe!” and 
yet, in a little while, the bowed spirit rose again, 
the eye sparkled, and the lip smiled because the 
dead were covered from their sight; and that 
which is present to a man’s senses is destined to 
affect him far more powerfully than either the 
dreams of the imagination or memory. How 
often too have I seen the reverse of the picture 
I have just drawn; when the pale unconscious 
corse has lain abandoned in its loveliness, and 
grudging hands have scarcely dealt out a portion 
of its superfluity, to obtain the last rights for one 
who so lately moved, spoke, smiled, and walked 
amongst them! And I have felt even then that 
there were those, to whom that neglected being 
had been far more precious than heaps of gold, 
and I have mourned for them who perished 
among strangers. One horrible scene has chased 
another from my mind through a succession of 
years; and some of those, which, perhaps, deeply 
affected me at the time, are, by the mercy of 
heaven, forgotten. But enough remains to ena- 
ble me to give a faint outline of the causes which 
have changed me from what I was, to the: gloomy, 
joyless beifig I am at length become. There is 





one scene indelibly impressed upon my memory. 
I was summoned late at night to the house of a 
respectable merchant, who had been reduced, 
in a great measure, by the wilful extravagance 
of his only son, from comparative wealth to ruin 
and distress. I was met by the widow, on whose 
worn and weary face the calm of despair had 
settled. She spoke to me for a few moments and 
hegged me to use despatch and caution in the 
exercise of my calling :— For indeed,” said she, 
“T have watched my living son with a sorrow, 
that has almost made me forget grief for the de- 
parted. For five days and five nights I have 
wafched, and his blood-shot eye has not closed, 
no, not for a moment, from its horrible task of 
gazing on the dead face of the father that cursed 
him. He sleeps now, if sleep it can be called 
that is rather the torpor of exhaustion; but his 
rest is taken on that father’s death-bed. Oh? 
young man, feel for me! Do your task in such 
a manner, that my wretched boy may net awake 
till it is over, and the blessings of the widow be 
on you forever!” To this strange prayer I could 
only offer a solemn assurance that I would do my 
utmost to obey her; and with slow, creeping 
steps we ascended the narrow stairs which led to 
the chamber of death. It was a dark, wretched 
looking, ill-furnished room, and a drizzling No- 
vember rain pattered unceasingly at the latticed 
window, which was shaken from tinve to time by 
the fitful gusts of a moanifg wind. A damp 
chillness pervaded the atmosphere, and rotted 
the fallifig paper from the walls; and, as I looked 
towards the hearth (for there was no grate,) I felt 
painfully convinced that the old man had died 
without the common comforts his situation im- 
periously demanded. The whitewashed sides of 
the narrow fire-place were encrusted with a 
green damp, and the chimney vent was stuffed 
with straw and fragments of old carpet, to pre- 
vent the cold wind from whistling through the 
aperture. The common expression, “ He has 
seen better days,” never so forcibly occurred to 
me as that moment. He had secn better days: 
he had toiled cheerfully through the day, and sat 
down to a comfortable evening meal. ° 

The wine cup had gone round ; and the voice 
of laughter had been heard at his table for many 
a year; and yet here he had crept to die like a 
beggar! The corpse of a man apparently about 
sixty, lay stretched upon it, and on his hollow and 
emaciated features the hand of death had printed 
the ravages of many days. The veins had ceased 
to give even the appearance of life to the disco- 
loured skin; the eyelids were deep sunken and 
the whole countenance was (and none but those 
accustomed to gaze on the face of the dead can 
understand me) utterly expressionless. But ifa 
sight like’this was sickenin ne and horrible, what 
shall I say of the miserable being to whom a 
temporary Oblivion was giving strength for a 
renewed agony? He had apparently been sitting 
at the foot of the corpse, and, as the torpor of 
heavy slumber stole over him, had sunk forward, 
his hand still retaining the hand of the dead man. 
His face was hid; but his figure and the thick 
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curls of dark hair bespoke early youth. I judged 
him at most to be two and twenty. I began my 
task of measuring the body, and few can tell the 
shudder which thrilled my frame as the carpen- 
ter’s rule passed those locked hands—the vain 
effort of the living still to claim kindred with the 
dead! It was over, and I stole from the room 
cautiously and silently as I entered. Once, and 
only once, I turned to gaze at the melancholy 
group. There lay the corpse stiff and uncon- 
scious; there sat the son in an unconsciousness 
yet more terrible, since it could not last. There, 
pale and cheerless, stood the wife of him, who, in 
his dying hour, cursed her child and his. How 
little she dreamed of such a scene when her meek 
lips first replied to his vows of affection !—How 
little she dreamed of such a scene when she first 
led that father to the cradle of his sleeping boy! 
when they bent together with smiles of affection, 
to watch his quiet slumber, and catch the gentle 
breathings of his parted lips: I had scarcely 
reached the landing place before the wretched 
woman’s hand was laid lightly on my arm to 
arrest its progress. Her noiseless step had fol- 
lowed me without my being aware of it. ‘“ How 
soon will your work be done?’ said she, in a 
suffocated voice. ‘* To-morrow I could be here 
again,” answered I. ‘To-morrow! and what 
am I to do if my boy awakes before that time?” 
and her voice became louder and hoarse with 
fear. ‘“ He will go mad, I am sure he will; his 
brain will not hold against these horrors. Oh! 
that God would hear me !—that God would hear 
me! and let that slumber sit on his senses till the 
sight of the father that cursed him is no longer 
present to us! Heaven be merciful to me!” and 
with her last words she clasped her hands con- 
vulsively and gazed upwards. I had known 
opiates administered to sufferers whose grief for 
their bereavements almost amounted to madness. 
I mentioned this hesitatingly to the widow, and 
she eagerly caught atit. “* Yes! that would do,” 
exclaimed she ; “* that would do if I could but get 
him past that horrible moment! But stay; I 
dare not leave him alone as he is even for a little 
while:—what will become of me!” I offered to 
procure the medicine for her and soon returned 
with it. I gave it into her hands, and her vehe- 
ment expressions of thankfulness wrung my 
heart. I had attempted to move the pity of the 
apothecary at whose shop I had obtained the 
drug, by an account of the scene I had witnessed, 
in order to induce him to pay a visit to the house 
of mourning; but in vain. To him who had not 
witnessed -it, it was nothing but a tale of every 
day distress. All that long night I worked at the 
merchant's coffin: and the dim gray light of the 
wintry morning found me still toiling on. Often 
during the hours passed thus heavily, that picture 
of wretchedness rose before me. Again I saw 
the leaning and exhausted form of the young 
man buried in slumber, on his father’s death-bed: 
again my carpenter’s rule almost touched the 
clasped hands of the dead and the living, and a 
cold shudder mingled with the chill of the dawn- 
ing day and froze my blood. I had just com- 





pleted my work and the afternoon was far ad- 
vanced, when the loud clear voice of Henry 
Richards struck my ear, as he bounded up stairs, 
and flinging open the door of*the workroom, in- 
vited me to come and spend the rest of the day 
at his father’s dsvelling, that Sarah would promise 
to come too, if I would be there to see her home. 
I turned away from him with a peevish sigh, and 
pointing to my work, replied that I was obliged 
to finish and carry it home in an hour. “ I should 
have thought,” said he, “that the people you 
worked for were less likely to be inconvenienced 
by delay, than any I know, being past all feeling 
for themselves.” At any other time or in any 
other situation, I might perhaps have thought 
less of this speech, but in the mood in which I 
then was, it struck me as arising, not from 
thoughtlessness, but from the most brutal and 
unfeeling levity. ‘* Richards,” said I, pana 
the coffin with my hammer, “ God only can tel! 
how soon one of us may need such a couch as 
this, instead of resting our heads on our pillows, 
as we do now.” “ Pshaw!” answered the young 
man, with a half laugh, “ you are really growing 
quite gloomy, Tom. It’s three weeks to-day 
since you and I, and Sarah, have had a walk, or 
drank tea together; and now, just as she and I 
have agreed to make a holiday of it, you make a 
solemn speech and refuse to be one of the party. 
Come, come, lay by your work, and listen for an 
hour or two to her voice, which is as sweet as 2 
blackbird’s. Why, the very sight of her smile 
will do you good—come.” I resisted this press- 
ing invitation, however, and Henry Richards left 
me to my own reflections. AsI passed up one 
of the streets which led to the merchant’s lodg- 
ings, my head bending under the weight of the 
coffin I was carrying, i saw my sister Sarah and 
her young lover a little way before me. I could 
even hear the sound of her laugh, which was 
clear and pleasant, and see her pretty face shaded 
by her dark hair, when she turned to answer her 
companion. At every step I took, the air seem- 
ed to grow more thick around me, and at length 
overcome by weariness, both of body and mind, 
I stopped, loosed the straps which steadied my 
melancholy burden, and placing it in an upright 
position, against the wall, wiped the dew from 
my forehead, and (shall I confess it?) the tears 
from my eyes. I was endeavouring to combat 
the depression of my feelings by the reflection 
that I was the support and comfort of my poor 
old mother’s life, when my attention was roused 
by the evident compassion of a young lady, who, 
after passing me with a hesitating step, withdrew 
her arm from that of her more elderly companion, 
and pausing for an instant put a shilling into my 
hand saying, “ You look very weary, my poor 
man, pray get something to drink with that.” A 
more lovely countenance, if by lovely be meant 
that which engages love, was never moulded by 
nature; the sweetness and compassion of her 
pale face and soft innocent eyes, and the kindness 
of her gentle voice, made an impression on my 
memory too strong to be effaced. I saw her once 
again. Ireached the merchant’s lodgings and 
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my knock was answered as omthe former occa- 
sion, by the widow herself. She sighed heavily 
as she saw me, and after one or two attempts to 
speak, informed me that her son was awake, but 
it was impossible for her to administer the opiate, 
as he refused to let the smallest nourishment pass 
his lips; but that he was quiet, indeed had never 
spoken since he woke, except to ask her how 
she felt; and she thought I might proceed without 
fear of interruption. I entered accordingly, fol- 
lowed by a lad, son to the landlady who kept the 
lodgings, and with his assistance I proceeded to 
lift the corpse, and lay it in the coffin. The 
widow’s son remained motionless, and, as it were, 
stupified, during this operation ; but the moment 
he saw me prepare the lid of the coffin so as to be 
screwed down, he started up with the energy and 
gestures of amadman. His glazed eyes seemed 
bursting from their sockets, and his upper lip, 
leaving his teeth bare, gave his mouth the ap- 
pearance of a horrible and convulsive smile. 
He seized my arm with his whole strength ; and, 
as I felt his grasp, and saw him struggling for 
words, I expected to hear curses and execrations, 
or the wild how] of an infuriated madman. I was 
mistaken; the wail of a sickly child who dreads 
its mother’s departure, was the only sound to 
which I could compare that wretched man’s 
voice. He held me with a force almost super- 
natural; but his tongue uttered supplications in 
a feeble monotonous tone, and with the most 
humble and beseeching manner. “ Leave him,” 


exclaimed he, “ leave him a little while longer. 
He will forgive me; I know he will. 


He spoke 
that horrible word to rouse my conscience. But 
I heard him and came back to him. I would 
have toiled and bled for him; he knows that well. 
Hush! hush! I cannot hear his voice for my 
mother’s sobs; but I know he will forgive me. 
Oh! father, do not refuse! I am humble—I am 
penitent. Father, I have sinned against Heaven 
and before thee—father, I have sinned! Oh, 
mother, he is cursing me again. He is lifting 
his hand to curse me—his right hand. Look, 
mother, look! Save me, @ God! my father 
curses me on his dying bed! Save me, oh!—” 
The unfinished word resolved itself into a low, 
hollow groan, and he fell back insensible. I 
would have assisted him, but his mother waved 
me back. “ Better so, better so,” she repeated 
hurriedly ; “it is the mercy of God which has 
caused this—do you do your duty and I will do 
mine,” and she continued to kneel and support 
the head of her son, while we fastened and se- 
cured down the coffin. At length all was finished, 
and then, and not till then, we carried the wretch- 
ed youth from the chamber of death, to one as 
dark, as gloomy and as scantily furnished, but 
having a wood fire burning in the grate, and a 
bed with ragged curtainggt one end of it. And 
here in comparative confrort, the landlady allow- 
ed him to be placed, even though she saw little 
chance of her lodger’s being able t6 pay for the 
change. Into the glass of water held to his 
parched lips, as he recovered his senses, I poured 
a sufficient quantity of the opiate to produce 





slumber, and had the satisfaction of hearing his 
mother fervently thank God, as still, half uncon- 
scious, he swallowed the draught. I thought he 
would not have survived the shock he received ; 
but I was mistaken. ‘The merchant was buried 
and forgotten; the son lived, and we met again 
in a far, far different scene. 

It was early in the summer of the ensuing year 
that my heart was gladdened by the intelligence 
of my.sister Sarah’s approaching marriage. 
Henry Richards himself was the bearer of this 
welcome news. An uncle of his who had beena 
master builder and stone mason, had, in dying, 
bequeathed to him nearly all the little property 
he had realised ; and this, with his own exertions, 
Richards assured me would support Sally in 
comfort. ‘“ No more drudgery, no more service 
for her now,” said he, a flush of joy rising on his 
fine countenance; “ she is to leave her place on 
Monday week, and on the Sunday following we 
are to be married. “It shall not be my fault 
Collins,” continued he, “if she is not happy.” 
That evening was spent in the company of my 
sister and her lover, and never were plans for the 
future laid with so eager an anticipation of com- 
plete happiness as those discussed by the young 
couple. Monday came, and with it came Sally; ° 
blushing and smiling, to ask if I would walk with 
her to the house of Henry’s father: where she 
was to remain till after the wedding. The old 
man greeted her with pride and fondness, and 
my steps home were lighter and quicker than for 
many months past. Days rolled on: there re- 
mained now but one to pass before they should 
be united forever. I was working with cheerful- 
ness and alacrity on the morning of that day, 
when a labouring man pushed open the shop 
door, and calling me by my name, said, “ you 
are wanted up at Mr. Richards’, sir.” “ Very 
well,” said I, carelessly resuming my occupation. 
** Beg pardon, sir,” added the man, “‘ you will be 
wanted, too, in the way of business.” I caught 
the expression of his eye as he turned and left 
the threshold, and felt an unaccountable chill at 
my heart. “ The old man is dead,” thought I, 
and the hammer falling from my hand on the lid 
of the coffin, sent a hollow sound to my ear, like 
a dying groan. I reached the house—inquired 
for my sister—she was shopping with a female 
friend—I asked for Henry Richards; they flung 
open the door of the little parlour where we had 
all spent that evening together. On a shutter, 
disfigured, bleeding, lifeless, lay the gay-hearted, 
high-spirited young man, whom another sunrise 
was to have made my brother! My head swam 
—I staggered and fell back senseless. To my 
enquiries, when I recovered consciousness, they 
gave short and bitter answers. He had been in- 
specting an unfinished house, and had fallen from 
the scaffolding on a heap of bricks and rubbish. 
No sound escaped his lips; no movement was 
perceptible when the» workmen reached the 
body, except that a convulsive thrill agitated his 
limbs. As he fell, so he remained, till they lifted 
him and carried him to his father. When I was 
admitted to the old man, his calmness and resig- 
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nation appeared wonderful: to my broken ejacu- 
lation of sympathy, he replied, ‘“‘ God’s will be 
dene! he was the last of five; the Lord pity the 
girl who loved him!” 

As he spoke the words he wrung me by the 
hand, and I left him. ‘ God pitty her, indeed!” 
I repeated unconsciously, as I descended the 
stairs. Before I could leave the house I met her, 
and as she stood in the narrow doorway, she bent 
forward as if to kiss me; smiles played.on her 
lips; love lighted her eyes. I rushed past her 
into the street ; Pfelt that I could not bear to tell 
her what she must bear to hear. My master’s 
wife kindly volumteered to go to her, and bring 
her away, if possible. My master, himself, was 
ill in bed; I had, therefore, to prepare with my 
own hands, the bier of my ill-fated friend. Oh! 
that dreadful night! How like a dream, and 
yet, how fearfully distinct are its terrors, even 
to this day! I had made some progress in 
my labours, when, overcome with weariness, I 
fell asleep. I was awakened by a cold pressure 
on my hand, and I heard the words repeated, 
—*It shall not be my fault if she is not 
happy.” 

In an instant I started up, and beheld, seated 
opposite me, Henry Richards! He was fright- 
fully pale, and the unwashed wound on his 
crushed temple seemed still to bleed. He smiled 
at me, and pointing to the unfinished coffin, said: 
* ] shall be glad to rest there; see how my wrist 
is shattered!” 1 looked, and sickening at the 


sight, I rose with the intention of rushing from 
The figure rose too, as if to pre- 


the room. 
vent my departure, and, in a mournful voice, 
exclaimed :—* Am I already se loathsome to 
you?” 

As it spoke, it pressed onwards, and onwards, 
till it touched me; it sank into a seat by my side, 
and when I recovered consciousness, the rich 
light of a summer’s morning beamed on the 
empty place it had occupied. The wealth of 
worlds would not have bribed me to touch that 
coffin again; it was in vain, I repeated to myself 
thecommon arguments against nocturnal terrors ; 
in vain I condemned my own feelings as the re- 
sult of an excited fancy; I felt that he had been 
there, and a feverish desire possessed me to 
see the corpse, and convince myself of the truth 
of the vision by the circumstance of his arm 
being broken or otherwise. The body had been 
washed and laid out since my visit on the previous 
day,and the countenance seemed less disfigured. 
I gazed on it with silent agony for a few minutes, 
and then slowly, and with shuddering dread, I 
lifted his arm; it was swollen and discoloured, 
and the hand hung nervelessly from it. The 
vision was true! 

I was interrupted in some incoherent exclama- 
tion by a wild shriek, and, with convulsive sobs, 
my sister Sarah flung herself on my bosom. 

That evening, as we sat together, she pressed 
me for an explanation of the words I had spoken 
over the body of Henry Richards. I know not 
how it was, and I have always attributed it to 
some strange infatuation, but as the horrors of the 





night returned to my mind, I forgot all besides, 
and I described my vision to the shuddering girl, 
ending with these words:—‘* Yes, I beheld him 
as in life, and he pointed to the coffin I was 
working at—the coffin in which he was soon to 
lie.”’ 

Never shall I forget the expression of my sister 
Sally’s face, when I had concluded. She parted 
her dark hair with a bewildered look, as if she 
doubted having beheld me aright, while, with her 
other hand, she grasped my arm. ‘“ His coffin— 
his!” gasped she, “* Oh! Tom, had you the heart 
to work at that!’ Slowly she relaxed her hold, 
and remained with her eyes riveted on my hand. 
I spoke to her but she did not answer; I address- 
ed her in the endearing terms familiar to her ear 
in childhood, but it produced no impression. At 
length her eye-lids slightly quivered ; her strained 
eyes grew dim, and she sank in a swoon at my 
feet. 

From that hour, even to her—my sister—the 
pride of my heart—my consolation in the city of 
strangers—whose laugh had cheered me in the 
gloomiest hour, the touch of whose lips on my 
haggard forehead had soothed me into loving life, 
when all was dark around me—even to her my 
presence became fearful. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, the manner and suddenness of her lover’s 
death, the fact of its having taken place so soon 
before the ceremony which was to make them 
one—all this was nothing in comparison to the 
horror she felt that my hand should have prepared 
his coffin. She shrank from my touch; she 
averted her eyes from my gaze; she shivered and 
wept when I spoke to her. I ceased to leave my 
master’s house except when forced by my calling, 
and, as I mechanically pursued my toil, I felt— 
how gladly I could die! 





THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Ir is stated by Mr. Jacob, in his elaborate and 
very interesting “ Historical Inquiry into the 
Production and Copsumption of the Precious 
Metals,” lately puPlished, that the quantity of 
gold and silver coin has decreased no less than 
17 per cent. within the last twenty years; and to 
this cause he attributes the present low profit of 
the masters, and low wages of the working peo- 
ple. Mr. Jacob estimates the stock of coin in 
existence in 1809, at 380 millions, and in 1829, 
at only £313,385,560, for which reduction he 
accounts from the fact of the gold and silver 
mines being less productive than formerly, while 
the quantities of the precious metals used in the 
fabrication of jewelry and other articles of plate, 
have been continually increasing. He estimates 
that no less than £5,612,611, has been consumed 
annually since 1809, in utensils and ornaments, 
and that two millions every year into Asia; 
or, adding both together, in twenty years £152,- 
252,220, has been thus employed. Deducting 
the whole amount in existence in 1829 from that 
in 1809, we find a deficiency of no less than 
£66,611,440, or nearly one sixth part of the 
whole. 
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CHOLERA HOSPITAL AT PARIS. 


Tue view we have prefixed is intended to 
represent the building occupied in Paris as an 
Hospital, for the reception of patients afflicted 
with Malignant Cholera. It was originally 


erected as a School of Medicine, but from certain 
local causes was never appropriated to that use, 
nor indeed to any other, until it was selected for 
the purpose we have mentioned. This building 
is extensive and commodious; the rooms used for 
wards being large and well ventilated, and the 


offices attached, of the most convenient charac- 
ter. When it was set apart by the authorities 
for this object, it was liberally supplied with 
every thing requisite for the proper treatment of 
the sick, and placed in charge of a medical staff, 
composed of members whose reputation for skill 
and humanity furnished a sure guaranty that 
whatever could be reasonably expected, in ar- 
resting the disease, would be accomplished. 

The inferior population of Paris is of the 
worst description. Herding together in immense 
masses in the narrow and fijthy streets of that 
great metropolis, and abandoning themselves to 
the vilest excesses, they acquire habits which 
not only fit them for the reception of whatever 
malignant disease may make its appearance, but 
also prepare them to be at all times ready for 
tumult and revolt. Accordingly we find that 
soon after the Cholera broke out in Paris, it 
begun to spread with fearful rapidity among this 
class, and with a malignity which had not before 
been witnessed. In one street alone, more than 
a thousand females of corrupt habits fell victims 
to it. Where so many were yielding to its influ- 
ence, of course the hospital soon*became crowd- 
ed, and, as but few, from the very nature of the 
disease, could be resto n idea got into cir- 


culation among the common people, that the | 


physicians were dealing improperly with the 
patients under their care. Absurd and unfound- 
ed as this notion undoubtedly was, it soon became 
general, and in consequence, mobs of the basest 


description were daily assembled, who, not con- ° 











tent with following and reproaching with op- 
probrious epithets, the innocent objects of 
hatred, interfered to prevent the sick from beitg 
carried to the hospital, and in some instances 
committed gross personal outrages. To such an 
extent was this insurrectionary spirit carried, 
that the government was compelled to resort to 
military force in order to suppress it. 

No disease has committed greater ravages 
than the Cholera. As its common name implies, 
it is of Asiatic origin, and from the time of its 
first appearance in the East, it has been extend- 
ing itself over all parts of the habitable globe. 
Passing from Turkey into Russia, it desolated 
the armies of the mighty autocrat, destroyed his 
brother, conquered the conqueror of the Sublime 
Porte, and carried terror and dismay into the 
hearts of all, while it decimated the splendid 
capitals of the empire. Throughout Germany 
it swept with unsparing destruction; in France 
it levelled the mighty and the mean, and the mi- 
nister who governed the destinies of the great 
nation, fell beneath the same blow which annihi- 
lated the beggar. In England it produced fear 
and consternation, and notwithstanding our fan- 
cied security, it has traversed the Atlantic, and 
is now raging in all ‘parts of this continent, 
Turn which way we please, it rears its horrid 
front, and in the North, the S , the East and 
the West is gathering a harves trophies. In 
New York, in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, and 
other of our large cities, but especially the tWo 
former, its course has been marked by the ut- 
most malignancy, nor have the interior settle- 
ments escaped its dreadful visitation. 

The effects of the Cholera—independent of the 
more immediate sorrow it necessarily produces, 
by breaking through all ties of social and kindred 
affections, will long be felt and deplored among us. 
Business suspended—credit ruined—want and 
misery and starvation, these are among the con- 
sequences which must flow from it. May God be 
merciful to us all in thisseason of heavy calamity. 
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-A LETTER TO TOM SHACKLEFORD. 


** Tragical Melpomene herself will, now and then, put on the comital start-up ; sage Apollo laughs once yearly at his own 
beardless face ; the modest Muses have the maddest revels ; the darksomest Winter has his gliding streams; and wise men 


will sometimes play with children’s rattles.’’ 


My vEArR Tom:—Asall the professions, trades, 
Occupations and callings of human life are, at the 
present moment, so completely overstocked as to 
offer little or no encouragement to a young man 
labouring, like yourself, “under an attack of 
impecuniosity,”’ and as there appears to be some- 
thing like an opening in the department of din- 
ner-wag, or professed Merry-andrew—most of 
the old performers being superannuated or used 
up—I strenuously advise you to turn your atten- 
tion towards a pursuit which may supply you 
with five or six good meals during every week of 
the London season, and, not improbably, procure 
you aconstant invitation to enact the part of Mr. 
Merryman at some Hall, Park, or Abbey, during 
the autumn. To one circumstanced like your- 
self, these are valuable considerations, even if 
they do not lead to an advantageous marriage, or 
to the gift of a sinecure or snug appointment from 
some old laughter-loving, red-faced, whité-waist- 
coated aristocratical corruptionist. That such 


benefices wil) be numerous after the enactment 
of the Reform Bill, I am not sanguine enough to 
hope; therefore is it that the privileged classes, 


who have hitherto had a monopoly of the loaves 
and fishes, are so bitter against the measure; but 
some will still remain, and, as they have gene- 
rally been bestowed upon the most idle and 
worthless young fellows about town, you will 
obviously stand as good a chance as any other. 
Pleasantry apart—I think you are rather a droll 
fellow,and possess decided requisites for the part 
of a Tom Fool, who is invited to banquets be- 
cause he can honestly “ earn the run of his ivo- 
ries,” and say a good thing for every one that he 
devours. Without flattery, I may assert that you 
are tolerably good-looking; flippant, if not witty; 
noisy, if not convivial; able to drink two bottles 
of wine without inconvenience; possessed of no 
outward or visible means of subsistence, and 
gifted with a very valuable effrontery. Enjoying 
such decided requisites, you ought to command 
success; and feel a most disinterested wish 
to promote i r your late inroads upon my 
dinner-table have been by no means like angel 
visits, and your appetite is rather an unmerciful 
one—I proceed to give you such hints and sug- 
gestions as my longer observation and experience 
enable me to offer. 

In the first place, never appear to want a din- 
ner, or you may go without one from January 
to Christmas; for people cram the plethoric and 
the fat, not the lean and hungry. Make your 
acceptance of an invitation a great favour—pro- 
test that you are engaged three deep: dissemi- 
nate the notion that it is the fashion to ask you 
to dinner-parties; and if you can establish this 





point, your fortune is made. You will be asked 
on this sole account, without any reference to 
your merits; and your character being once con- 
firmed as a professed wag, it will be impossible 
for you to open your mouth, even to utter the 
most common place matter-of-fact, without ex- 
citing a roar of irrepressible laughter. To those 
who are understood not to want any thing, the 
public are invariably generous. The newspa- 
pers, therefore, and the world at large, will father 
other people’s jokes upon you; all the strays and 
waifs of waggery will become yours by right of 
their not belonging to you; and the facetious 
Tom Shackleford, like his fortunate predecessor, 
Joe Miller, will become a depot and emporium 
for bon-mots and witticisms. Imagine not that 
there will be the smallest difficulty in acting up 
to a reputation which it will be perfectly easy to 
maintain, although perhaps somewhat difficult to 
acquire. In this respect, much may be effected 
by management. Wherever you are going, you 
must previously endeavour to obtain a list,of the 
parties invited, that you may learn something of 
their history ; prepare yourself to play upon their 
names; elaborate your impromptus; get your 
extemporareous quotations by heart, and work 
up your off-hand repartees. Sometimes you may 
find your account in employing a discreet con- 
federate to prepare the train which you are to 
fire, rewarding him ‘by getting him invited else- 
where; and thus giving him a share of the plun- 
der, as the lion does the jackal. Where you can 
make the occurrences of the day the basis of 
your jest, or bring it to bear against any ob- 
noxious personage, it will be more effective; but 
you will, of course, keep a common-place book, 
on which you must draw for want of other funds; 
and it is astonishing how much may be effected 
by a small capital of this sort, judiciously em- 
ployed. Novelty is by no means necessary; 
your reputation will help off an old Joe, where 
an unacknowledged wag would fail, even with 
an original bon mot. 

There is no laying down a general theory for 
these things: example is better than speech. 
Suppose, therefore, your dinner-party waiting for 
some one not yet arrived. You will naturally hesi- 
tate to throw away a joke, or even an apposite 
remark, when your audience is not all assembled ; 
but you may venture to quote Boileau’s dictum, 
that the time a man ig@paited for, is always spent 
in discovering his faults; adding that you only 
quote so trite an observation in order to restore 
it to its proper author, as it has been attributed 
to many other writers. At this hungry mo- 
ment, when most men, if they are at all in 
health, are sure to be very much out of temper, 
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you may show your superior good-humour by 
laughter, and unmeaning rattle of any sort; and 
if asked why you can be s0 silly on so serious an 
occasion, be sure to reply, because you would 
rather talk nonsense than hear it. Be discreet, 
however, in your fully, suddenly, and with a feel- 
ing tone, expressing your fear that the brave 
Poles will eventually be overpowered by the 
Russians, although the justice of their cause 
would seem to entitle them to the assistance of 
heaven; exclaiming, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders—* Mais pour ca, je suis d’accord avec le 
Duc de la Ferte, que le bon Dieu est toujours du 
cote des gros battaillons.” Flippant as it is, this 
remark will pass muster in French, and will ena- 
ble you to introduce some cut and dry criticism 
upon the memoir-writers of that nation. Should 
any one express his surprise that you are so good 
a critic as well as wag, fail not to reply, “ My 
dear sir, one cannot be always jesting; and I am 
quite of Lord Chesterfield’s opinion, that a wise 
man should live quite as much within his wit as 
his income.” You may now express a hope that 
the individual for whom the party are waiting 
may meet with his desert by coming after dinner, 
and verify the monkish rule—pro tarde venienti- 
bus ossa. Thus will you have sported criticism, 
French, and Latin—all very proper and felling 
before dinner, though they might not be so ap- 
propriate at, and still less after that meal. Lay 
it down as a general rule that the jokes the most 
highly relished during dinner are those which 
have reference to eating, as if they were suggest- 


ed by the viands before you: and that you may 
diminish the supply of wit and observance of de- 
corum as the consumption of wine increases. 
After the first few bottles, laughter becomes con- 
tagious and involuntary, your sorriest and most 
hacknied jests serving the purpose as well as 


your newest and happiest hits. Such noisy 
cachinnations are but the ascending fumes of the 
champagne, and when you find that adrunken fool 
can excite them as successfully as a sober jester, 
you would do well to retire, and not waste your 
stock of facetiz upon undiscerning bacchapals- 

Dinner being served, you may launch such of 
your soup-jokes as you happen to recollect. 
Remind the company that when Birch, the pas- 
try-cook, commanded une of the city regiments, 
he obtained the soubriguct of Field-marshal 
Tureen; say something smart about his forced- 
meat balls, and pleasantly remark that the sylla- 
bubs of that artist are sure to be unrivalled, since 
every schoolboy must be aware that Birch makes 
the best whips. Upon the subject of fish, innu- 
merable good things may be sported; and even 
the sauce will afford fair excuse for ladling out 
some of your own, as you will, of course, allude 
to the ambassador from Louis Quatorze, who, in 
his first despatches from London, complained 
heavily that he had been sent among a barbarous 
people, who had twenty-seven different religions, 
and only three fish-sauces. When a moment of 
favourable silence occurs, you may quote James 
Smith’s happy epigram upon Harvey’s Sauce, 
and his namesake the moralist— 

U 














“« Two Harveys had an equal wish 
To shine in separate stations, 
The one invented sauce for fish, 
The other—Meditations: 


“‘ Each has his pungent power applied 
To aid the dead and dying; 
This relishes a sole when fried, 
That saves a soul from frying.”’ 


If there be a hare at table, and it is under-done, 
as 1s generally the case, you may jocosely protest 
that you would not have dressed for dinner, had 
you been aware that the dinner was not to be 
dressed for you, and declare, with an offended 
look, that the cook ought, in common justice, to 
undergo the fate of Guatemozin. Some, perhaps, 
may be puzzled, but it is well to appear a little 
dark at times; they who understand the allusion 
will approve it; they who do not, will give you 
credit for erudition or extensive reading.—(Tom 
Shackleford a deep reader! Heaven bless the 
mark!) After this, you must assume your wag- 
gish look—for a smirk ona jester’s face is sure 
to beget an anticipatory titter—and, continuing 
your allusion to the cook, exclaim, ‘ Poor 
woman! I don’t know why she should be roasted, 
though she cannot roast; for she was hired asa 
cook, not as a hair-dresser!” Upon this, and 
upon all occasions, whether you fail or succeed, 
you must ride home upon your own horse-laugh ; 
for a roar is catching, though wit be not. 

Old anecdotes will acquire a sort of novelty if 
you confidently swear that they occurred to your- 
self. Boldly affirm, therefore, that when you 
were lately dining with a merchant in the city, 
and he tossed the carving knife over the bannis- 
ters, because it was blunt, you rose up and threw 
the leg of mutton after it; and that when asked 
the cause of this singular proceeding, you calmly 
replied—* My dear Sir, I thought you were 
going to dine down stairs!” Apropos to leg of 
mutton, tell the story of Mallebranche, who had 
so excited his imagination that he fancied this 
joint to be perpetually hanging to his nose, and 
could not be cured of his delusion till a doctor, 
concealing a leg of mutton beneath his cloak, 
pinched the patient’s nose till it bled, and then 
letting the joint fall at his feet, persuaded him 
that he had performed a marvellous operation. 
Apropos to noses; quote from Grammont’s Me- 
moirs—* ‘ Where could J get this nose?’ said 
Madame D’ Albert, observing a slight tendency 
to redness in that feature. ‘ At the sideboard, 
Madame,’ answered Cotta.’” You may now 
quote from de Grammoni ad libitum, or pillage 
the Greek anthology for jokes upon noses; or 
returning to legs of mutton, make some pleasant 
allusion to the gigots of the ladies, and express 
your opinion that their sleeves are fashioned so 
preposterously large, in order that there may be 
sufficient room in them to laugh at them; not 
forgetting to insinuate, that female dresses are 
made like tinder in order to catch the sparks, 
and be all ready for a good match, &c. &. In 
cutting a slice of tongue, you may allude to the 
strange fancy of Silenus, when he tells the Cyclop 
that if he eats the tongue of Ulysses he will ac- 
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quire all his eloquence; or express a malicious 
hope that your censorious friend, Sir Reginald, 
will not bite his own tongue, as he would infalli- 
bly be poisoned. If your host asks how you like 
the Madeira, exclaim—* My good friend, it is 
sweeter than the wine which Maron, the son of 
Bacchus, gave to Ulysses, or than that which 
occasioned Silenus to ejaculate so fervently Pa- 
paiapex! Babai!” Pronounce this with a mock 
solemnity, as if quizzing your own pedantry, and 
it will astonish the women and the groundlings, 
who will whisper to one another, “‘ Tom Shackle- 
ford, with all his waggery, is a scholar and a man 
of reading.” Follow up this classical hit by ob- 
serving, that if we were to judge by present ap- 
pearances in Europe, we might exclaim— 
“ Prospicimus modo quod durabunt tempore longo 
Feedera, nec patrie pax cité diffugiet :” 


but that, in a few months, we may have to read 
every thing backwards, and that then the lines 
will run— 


** Diffugiet cité pax patria, nec feedera longo 
Tempore durabunt quod modo prospicimus.”’ 


This, if cleverly managed, and copies furnished 
to the admiring guests, ought to make your for- 
tune for a whole season, besides procuring you 
a prodigious reputation for Latin and learning 
with all those who are ignorant of both. During 
the second course you may tell the story of the 
silly French Marquis, who, being asked by his 
cook how he would have the wild ducks dressed, 
desired that they might be made into Beuf a la 
mode; or you may observe of the green goose, 





if it happen to be tough, that you suspect it wants 
to make a convert of you, as it seems to belong 
to the old Propaganda Society. Omit not to 
notice that Peter Pindar called spruce beer— 
deal-board vroth; that Hook has denounced 
scolloped oysters as children’s ears in sawdust, 
and brill as poor-house turbot ; and that Bentley 
declared, with his usual dogmatism—* Sir, if you 
drink ale, you'll think ale.” 

But it is useless, my dear Tom, to multiply ex- 
amples when your own good taste (I speak lite- 
rally of your palate) will suggest to you the pro- 
perest means for maintaining your reputation, 
and procuring numerous invites from all parties. 
To secure this object you must not belong to any 
political faction, or rather you must be cosmopo- 
litan in your views, and ingratiate yourself with 
all. Flat, and flippant, and stale as may appear 
some of these facetis upon paper, they will go 
off with good eclat when assisted by sympathy 
and champagne. After the second bottle you 
need take very little pains; anything will do; a 
bad pun is sure of a good shriek, and nothing 
better, therefore, should be disbursed, or rather 
dismouthed. Verbum sat: I shall be delighted 
my dear Tom, to find that you follow these in- 
structions strictly and successfully, for by eating 
other people’s dinners you will spare mine, and 
if you become a sufficient favourite with the 
public to repay me the hundred pounds I lent 
you last spring, you will become a greater fa- 
vourite than ever with your affectionate and dis- 
interested uncle, 

Nic. SHACKLEFORD. 
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Iraty has probably produced more of that 
distinctive quality called genius, than any other 
nation of Europe. What she was in the days of 
antiquity we scarcely know, farther than she was 
mistress of the world. Greece seems then to 
have borne away the prize of genius. But, be- 
fore the question can be decided, we must re- 
member that ancient Greece was exactly in the 
circumstances which &re most favourable to the 
expansion of the intellect, while ancient Rome, 
from the time when she was relieved from the 
pressure of perpetual war, was exactly in the 
circumstances most unfavourable to that expan- 
sion ;—that Greece was a group of republics, 
which even, when under the dominion of Rome, 
were less enslaved than tranquillized, while Italy 
was a solid despotism, shaken only by civil wars, 
which at once riveted the fetters of the despot- 
ism, impoverished the: nobles, and corrupted the 
people. 

But on the revival of Europe from the ruin 
and the sleep of the dark ages, Italy was placed 
under the original circumstances of Greece: the 
land was a group of republics; all was sudden 





opulence, wild liberty, and fiery enthusiasm. 
She became first the merchant, then the warrior, 
“f Europe ; then the poet, then the painter, of the 
world. From that period she was the universal 
school of the arts, those higher arts which regu- 
late and raise the character of mankind, govern- 
ment, political Knowledge, law, theology, poetry, 
not less than those graceful arts which soothe or 
decorate human life; her music, sculpture, paint- 
ing, the drama, the dance, were unrivaled. In 
all periods, when a science had grown old, and 
the world began to look upon it as exhausted, 
Italy threw a new stream of life into it, and it 
began its career again for new triumphs. An 
Italian revived geography by the discovery of a 
new hemisphere, and revived astronomy by giv- 
ing us the telescope, and throwing open the gates 
of the starry world. An Italian awoke us to a 
new knowledge of the mechanism of the air- 
pump, the barometer, and the pendulum. An 
Italian made architecture a new attribute of man, 
by hanging the dome of St. Peter’s in the air. 
An Italian made the wonders of ancient painting 
credible by surpassing them, and giving to man- 
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kind an art which now can never die. While 
Italy continued a warring nation, all the great 
leaders of the European armies were either 
Italians or the pupils of Italy. The Sforza, Cas- 
truccia, Parma, Montecuculi, were the very 
lights of martial science; and who was the sub- 
verter of Europe and its kings in our own day ? 
who was the inventor of a new art of war, and 
the terrible realizer of his own fearful but bril- 
liant theory? An Italian! 

This universal supremacy in things of the in- 
tellect is genius. All was original; for genius is 
originality. All was powerful, practical, and 
made to impress its character upon the living 
gencration, and the generations to come. For 
the highest genius is most practical: genius is no 
trifler; it may be fastidious; it may love to dream 
a world of its own; it may look with scorn on 
the feeble and tardy progress by which humbler 
powers attain the height which it reaches with a 
wave of its wing; but when it once comes to its 
task, and treads the ground, its pressure is felt 
by the vigour of its tread. It moves direct to its 
purpose—its purpose is worthy of its powers; 
simplicity, strength, and force, are its essence, 
and it leaves the evidence of its noble interpo- 
sition, perhaps in the overthrow of kingdoms, 
perhaps in their renovation, but, in all its acts, 
leaves the proof of faculties given with the object 
of changing the direction, or renovating the 
strength, of the general human mind. 

To come to the immediate purpose of the nar- 
rative. In the war of the Russians and Impe- 
rialists on the Ottoman Porte, which ended with 
the peace of Oczakow, Dec. 1791, it was re- 
marked that the fortune which had so signally 
accompanied the Imperialist armies in the earlier 
parts of the campaign, as signally deserted them 
towards its close; and that Turkey, which had 
been saved by litt!e short of miracle from the 
first incursion of the Austrian army, concluded 
by not merely repelling those arms, but placing 
herself in a higher rank than she had held before. 
The Osmanlis of course attributed this singular 
change to the protection of their prophet; but 
those who were unable to lift their eyes to the 
paradise where he sits on sofas of eternal green 
velvet, drinking pearl and ruby sherbet, and 
surrounded by Adalisques surpassing all the 
Circassians extant, found a sufficient reason in 
the good fortune which had raised Hassan Cara- 
mata from the rank of a camel-driver in the 
camp, to the high and responsible situation of 
Aga of the Janizaries. 

There was but little known of Hassan in his 
former career, as a matter of course, for Turkey 
has not yet had among the invaders of its quict 
any amateurs in biography, collectors of “ secret 
memoirs,” or compilers of autographs. It was 
taken for granted that he was the son of some- 
body, and that was enough; but it was seen that 
he was a capital soldier, and that was more satis- 
factory to the general interest than if he had his 
veins incarnadined by the blood of all the Os- 
mans. He had, besides, got a character, which 
effectually precluded all applications for his his- 





tory from his own lips. He was not merely one 
of the best handlers of the scimetar in the domi- 
nions of the faith, but one of the most unhesitat-. 
inf in its use. He was known to have cut from 
the skull to the chin, at a single sweep, one of his 
own captains, who had veatured to growl at an 
order in the field; and his habits were of a keen 
and vindictive vengeance, which above all other 
things turns the edge of curiosity. 

It is perfectly well known that there was no 
man in the dominions of the Sultan, whom that 
Sultan so thoroughly feared; yet when Hassan 
was but a captain of the Delhis of the body-guard, 
he had established so decided a character for 
bringing things to a speedy issue with the scimi- 
tar or the carbine, that he received plumes, 
diamonds, and embroidered bridles and saddles 
without number, under the pretext of his adroit- 
ness in riding or javelin-throwing, but, as was 
well known, for his being able to strike off the 
neck of a bull at « blow, for his being the most 
unfailing shot in the service,and from, what was 
more to the purpose, the universal knowledge 
that an angry glance from the Sultan himself, 
would have been merely the preliminary to a 
trial of speed between them, whether the Sultan’s 
Icoglans should first have Hassan’s head in a 
sack, or Hassan should have sent an ounce ball 
through the heart of his angry master. The 
question was easily settled, for the Sultan must 
act by proxy, which, however sure, is slow, while 
Hassan would act in person, which is at once 
sure and swift. The consequence was, that this 
fiercest of men and most uncourtly of courtiers 
was suffered to take his way, treating Sultan and 
slave with nearly equal want of ceremony, and 
still, to the universal astonishment, advancing in 
military rank. It was notorious, too, that he 
openly scoffed at all the accredited modes of 
rising in the body-guard of any nation under the 
sun. He neither made a party among the clerks 
of the Divan, by promising them double allow- 
ances when he should be Vizier, nor bribed the 
Sultanas, nor told fables of his superior officers, 
nor made a lower salam to the Vizier, the Mufti, 
or the Capudan Pasha, than to his own Korserul- 
deer. On the contrary, but a short time before 
the fight of Tchesme, he had a furious altercation 
with the Capudan, in the presence of the Sultan 
himself. He tore the beard and struck off the 
turban of that fortunate slave and miserable ad- 
miral, pronounced that, as he had been a slipper- 
maker in his youth, he was fit for nothing but to 
make slippers to the end of his days, struck him 
with the sheath of his scimitar in the face, and 
declared thaf as surely as he took the command 
of the Turkish fleet, so surely would he either 
leave it on a sandbank, or in flames, or in the 
enemy’s hands ;—three predictions which were 
all verified iname fact. For all the world now 
knows that the Capudan actually first stranded 
his fleet, saw it strike to the Russian flag, and 
then saw it burn to cinders on the shores of the™ 
memorable bay of Tchesme. The whole assem- 
blage of Pashas round the head of the Moslemans 
were indignant at this breach of decorum, but 
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silence is the virtue of courts, even in Turkey. 
They waited for the Sultan’s indignation to speak. 
But it said nothing. And Hassan Caramata 
quietly stalked through the midst of a hundred 
and fifty diamond-hilted daggers, and ten thou- 
sand carved and filagreed muskets, all thirsting 
for his blood. Yet neither dagger nor trigger 
moved. All eyes were fixed on the Sultan, and 
his were fixed on the towering height and un- 
daunted stride of the Delhi as he moved from the 
hall. In half an hour after, every Pasha in Con- 
stantinople saw, to their utter astonishment, 
Hassan Caramata, the accursed, the ferocious— 
galloping along the valley of the Limes, in com- 
mand of the Sultan’s escort, shooting off the necks 
of bottles as usual with his infallible balls, and 
throwing the javelin with a force that made com- 
petition desperate, and drew loud applause even 
from the gravity of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful himself. This was decisive. ‘The Capudan 
Pasha put to sea, content with the loss of his 
beard and turban, provided it were not followed 
by the loss of the head to which they belonged. 
The Pashas went back to their governments, to 
consult the soothsayers on the new kind of magic 
by which the mightiest of the mighty allowed the 
meanest of the mean to tear beards and turbans 
in their presence. But the Vizier instantly sent 
for the Delhi, complimented him orientally upon 
the grace of his manners, and the respect for the 
best of masters, which distinguished him among 
the children of the Prophet, invested him with 
a scimitar belt of honour, gave him his favourite 


charger, and gave into his hand the commission 
of chief of the body-guard. 
Joseph and Catherine had combined to rob 


the sultan of whatever they could. Joseph 
longed for Belgrade, Catherine for Bender; and 
witha hundred and fifty thousand gallant savages 
between them, there was oa fair prospect of their 
getting any thing that was to be paid for by 
blood. Hassan saw the Vizier and the army 
pass in review before the Sultan. “The Delhi 
smiles,” said the sovereign, *“* does he not think 
the Janizaries invincible ?”,—“ Yes,” was the an- 
swer. “ They are invincible against every thing 
but cannon, bayonets, and men. The black 
beards (the Austrians) will trample them, the 
yellow beards (the Russians) will trample them. 
The Vizier will leave every thing behind but his 
brains, and the troops every thing but their 
hearts.”” The Sultan, with a familiarity extend- 
ed to no other of his officers, enquired how it was 
possible to convey either, after leaving the man 
behind. “ Simply,’ said Hassan, “ because no 
man can lose what he never possessed.” The 
answer would have cost the Vizier himself 
fifty heads if he had them; but Hassan seemed 
guarded by a spell. The result of his last retort 
was an igstant commission of Aga of the Jani- 
zaries. 

« The prophecy turned out true. The Vizier 
was beaten on all occasions; the Janizaries were 
beaten until the sound of an Austrian trumpet 
sent them flying to all points of the campass. 
The Russians were raising their batteries against 
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Bender ; Cobourg and his chasseurs were carry- 
ing off Pashas daily from the suburbs of Belgrade; 
the war was like a war of sportsmen against the 
wood-pigeons of Walachia. When suddenly the 
whole scene changed. Patroles cut off, convoys 
taken, detached corps of cavalry disappearing as 
if they had sunk into the earth, excited the ut- 
most astonishment in the combined camp. The 
soldiers began to think the ghouls and vampires 
had made a sortie upon them, and that they were 
fighting with things of the air or the grave. Co- 
bourg proposed to retreat from this perilous 
ground, but was attacked on that night, and, 
after a loss of some thousand infantry, driven on 
the road to Transylvania. The Russian general 
wrote for reinforcements from the frontier gar- 
risons. They marched, but were never heard of. 
From the time of the famous battle of Forhan?, 
in which the allies cut up the Turkish line, they 
never gained an advantage. All was famine, 
flight, loss, and wonder. The secret came out at 
last. The Vizier still commanded, but his age 
was venerable, and he had given up all duties 
but those of smoking his calaun, and perfuming 
his beard. His asthma disqualified him from the 
open air, and he consequently regulated the 
affairs of war and peace, asleep and awake, on 
his sofa, and with as much dexterity at one time 
as at another. But Caramata was in the field. 
The Delhi had brought some corps of his favourite 
troops with him, and, what was better, he had 
brought the Delhi spirit with his troops. Before 
a month was past, every Spahi was as eager for 
a trial of his scimitar on the Austrian helmets as 
if he had ate nothing but opium from the begin- 
ning of the campaign. The Janizaries brighten- 
ed their kettles anew, and the sight of the horse- 
tail was soon a terror to the platoons of the yellow 
beards. Hassan was still the same gloomy, soli- 
tary, and incomprehensible being; more sarcas- 
tic than ever, and more ferocious in quarters, in 
camp, and in the field. He had but one punish- 
ment for all offences—the edge of the scimitar. 
““ We come to the field to slaughter men, not to 
save cowards,” was his expression, when he or- 
dered a troop of his Delhis to ride in upon a 
regiment of Janizaries that had suffered itself to 
be surprised. “ You reproach us Turks with 
cruelty,” said he one day to an Austrian general, 
who came to propose a cessation of arms, “ but 
the only difference between us is, that you are 
hypocrites, and we are not. You call yourselves 
soldiers, and you murder all that you can; we 
cail ourselves murderers, and we act up to the 
profession.” 

Hassan at least acted up to his word; for on 
the very night which saw the Austrian return to 
his Prince with a fierce message of defiance, the 
whole of the imperial foragers were cut off, and 
the regiments of hussars which guarded them 
sent to the right about with such expedition, that 
they left three-fourths of their number under the 
hoofs of the Spahis’ horses. 

Winter began to blow, freeze, and sleet from 
the tops of the Carpathians ; and the allies, fully 
satisfied with having been beaten for three months 
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without intermission, and already harassed almost 
to death, rejoiced in the sight of the first sheets 
of snow on the hills, as an omen of winter quar- 
ters. But the Aga of the Janizaries told -his 
troops that now was the time to smite both black 
beard and yellow—that cowards required warm 
weather to put blood into their veins, but that 
brave men could fight in all weathers. He grew 
more adventurous than ever, dashed with his 
Spahis at every thing that appeared within a 
horizon of a hundred miles, broke into the de- 
tached camps of the allied forces, took cannon, 
ammunition, and wagons;and before a month 
was out, sent a pile of standards to Constantino- 
ple large enough to hang the ceiling of the Santa 
Sophia, and beards and mustaches enough to 
stuff all the footstools of the Seraglio. Joseph 
and Catherine were astonished. Alarm followed, 
and then wisdom. They sent a proposal for an 
armistice to the Vizier. The Vizier for once 
laid aside his pipe, and prepared to forward the 
envoy to the Sultan. Caramata came in during 
the conference, ordered the envoy to be seized, 
gave him into the hands of his Delhis, and turned 
him out of the camp, with a solemn declaration, 
that the next envoy should have his choice of the 
bastinade, or the mouth of the largest howitzer 
in the Turkish lines. The Vizier said, “* Allah 
il Allah,” resumed his pipe, and said no more. 
The envoy was escorted to the enemy’s camp, 
and on that night Cobourg found his tents on fire 
about his ears, and was forced to make his way 
as well as he could towards the Barmat. Within 


three nights after, the redoubtable Suwarrow 
was forced to fight his way through ten thousand 
gallant horse, who stripped him of every gun and 


fragment of baggage. Bender and Belgrade 
were now both effectually cleared. The Sultan 
sent his Aga the Cheleuk* of honour; the Vizier 
was ordered to Constantinople, there to cure his 
asthma by the fresh air of the Bosphorus, and 
Hassan Caramata was appointed in his room, 
first counsellor to the king of kings, Commander 
of the armies of the faithful, and vanquisher of 
all the unbelievers and Kafirs under the sun. 

The campaign began again: Leopold had suc- 
ceeded Joseph, and he resolved to distinguish 
himself at three hundred miles’ distance by the 
cheap heroism of a cabinet warrior. He sent an 
autograph letter to Cobourg, commanding him 
to signalize the new reign byavictory. Cobourg 
took the field with a hundred battalions and sixty 
squadrons. He moved to the field famous for 
its name, half Greek half Slavonic; but more 
famous still, for its demolishing the virgin laurels 
of the Emperor. At Tyrkagukuli he pitched his 
huge camp, gave a banquet in honour of the new 
hero of the House of Hapsburg, and, after it, 
rode out to fix upon the spot in which he was to 
annihilate the Infidels. 

In half an hour he came flying back into his 
lines, with Hassan and fifteen thousand of the 
finest cavalry in the world thundering after him. 
Never had Prince of the Holy Roman Empire a 
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narrower escape of being gent to his illustrious 
forefathers. The sixty squadrons were booted 
and mounted just in time to be charged, rode 
over, and broke into fragments. The aide-de- 
camp who carried the news of the battlesto Vi- 
enna, announced that the Prince had gained an 
unequalled victory, but “ that he required sein- 
JSorcements to follow up the blow.” Hassan sent 
no aide-de-camp to Constantinople, but he sent 
@ wagon containing as many Crosses and Eagles, 
St! Andrew’S and St. Peter’s, as would have 
paved the audience-hall of the Seraglio, or made 
buckles and bracelets for the whole haram, Nu- 
bians, Kislar Aga and all. The Austrians were 
thynderstruck, but they sung,Te Deum. The 
Turks followed the flying Prince, and stripped 
him of his standards, guns, and foragers, as they 
had done the Russians before. The Allies pro- 
posed an armistice, in pity, as they declared, for 
the waste of Moslem blood. The Turks galloped 
on, and, without any similar compliments to the 
spirit of philosophy, cut up the hundred batta- 
lions as they had cut up the sixty squadrons. 
The days of Ruperti seemed to be come again, 
and Leopold the victorious began to think of 
clearing, out the fossey and rebuilding the ram- 
parts of Vienna. 

But the city of the Danube was no longer to 
be besieged by a Turk, nor saved by a Pole. 
Hassan Caramata disappeared. His scimitar, 
worth a province in jewels; his state turban, em- 
broidered by the supreme fingers of the Sultana 
Valide hersc!f; his horse furniture, the present 
of the Sultan, and too brilliant for the eye to look 
upon, except under its web of Shiraz silk twist 
—all remained in his tent, and were all that re- 
mained of the famous Hassan Caramata Vizier. 
A crowd of reports attempted to account for his 
sudden disappearance. By some he was thought 
to have fallen in a skirmish, into the midst of 
which he was seen plunging, with his usual des- 
perate intrepidity, afew days before. But this, 
the Delhis, to a man, swore by their beards, was 
an utter impossibility; for what swordsman in 
thé Austrian cavalry could stand for a moment 
before the fiery blade of Hassan? Others thought 
that ke had been sent for privately by the Sultan, 
as usual, to converse on matters of State, and 
have his head cut off. But this was disputed too 
—for fond as Sultans may naturally be of cutting 
off heads, Hassan’s was one that kept the Sultan’s 
on the shoulders of the Father of the: Faithful. 
The Roumeliotes, however, began to discover, 
according to the custom of their country, that 
there was witchcraft in the business; from be- 
ginning to end. They remembered Hassan’s 
countenance—the withered lip, never *smiling 
except with some sarcasm that cut to the soul— 
the solemn, foreboding, melancholy brow—the 
look of magnificent beauty, but tarnjshed by 
bitter memory, or fearful sufferings. For all 
those, what manufacturer could be found but the 
old enemy of man? Zatanai himself had shaped 
the face of Hassan; and whg not shape his for- 
tunes too? This accounted for his coming, none 
knew whence—his gaining the Sultam’s favour, 
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none knew how—and his going, it puzzled all the 


philosophers in the army to say where. 

The witchcraft solution settled all difficulties. 
Hassan was a ghoul ; a son of darkness, let loose 
from his bed, five thousand miles deep, to spend 
a few uneasy years on the.upper surface of the 
world; or a magician, bargaining for a short 
period of power and honours, and suddenly car- 
ried off, to complete his bargain. The Delhis, 
however, pledged themselves to cut off the mus- 
taches, and the head along with them, of any son 
of clay who dared to think, much more to assert, 
that their friend, favourite, and captain, was not 
a true man, a first-rate Delhi, and worth all the 
Viziers that ever kissed the dust off the slippers 

‘ of the Padishah, since the days of Abubeker. 

The news reached the allies. It was worth all 
their feur-dejoie. Every soldier in Vienna was 
instantly sent to fill up the ranks of the victorious 
general, who was always beaten. Good news 
came still. Yussuf Pacha was re-appointed 
Vizier; and in a fortnight reached the camp, 
with his pillows, his pipe, and his asthma. In 
another fortnight he had made up his mind to 
fight; and he moved te find out Cobourg and the 
Russians. The Moslemin shook their heads, 
wished old Yussuf at his pillau in Constantinople 
again, shouted “ Allah il allah,” and marched to 
the memorable plain of Rymnik, making up their 
minds to drink the sweet sherbet of immortality. 
Old Yussuf was as brave as a lion, with the 
brains of an ass. He carried one hundred and 
fifteen thousand true believers into the teeth of 
the Austrian and Russian batteries—fought like 
a hero and a blockhead—and before sunset lost 
fifty thousand of his troops, his twe camps, the 
battle, and the little understanding that seventy 
years had left him, and all the fruits of ali the 
triumphs of Hassan Caramata. Evil days now 
fell upon the Father of the Faithful. The Delhbis 
rode back to the capital, and vowed vengeance 
on the murderer of their great leader. The 
Sultan declared himself innocent, but offered 
them any head of his ministers in exchafige. 

They demanded his own. He admitted, like all 
Sultans, their right to the demand, but offered 
them,in the mean time, the head of the Vizier. 
Yussuf was sent for, acquainted with the neces- 
sities of the state; and, in half an hour after, his 
head was thrown over the seraglio wall. The 
‘war Was at an end. The Russians and Austrians 

, had forced a peace. The Sultan gave all they 
asked; and Turkey was stripped of all that she 
had conquered during half-a century. Still no 
tidings had been heard of Hassan. 

Towards the close of the year 1830, imme- 
ately after the néw lesson which the Turks re- 
ceived from the yellow beards, and the new 
evidence that Viziers from the cobblers’ stalls, 
and admirals from the stables, were not the na- 
tural props of a falling empire, a party of Italian 
draughtsmen, who had been sent out by the Ge- 
noese Jews, the established speculators in all 

articles of vertu, to make drawings, make bar- 
gains, and, according to custom, steal what they 





could among the fine ruins lately discovered by 
the English consul at Salonichi, were, by some 
absurdity of their own, enveloped in a column of 
the Ottomans, on their way home from Shumla. 
The unlucky artists were of course stripped to 
their trowsers, and ordered to march. The.na- 
tural consequence would have been, that after a 
day or two of starving, hurrying through rugged 
roads without shoes, and sleeping under the ca- 
nopy of the skies, they would have either made 
their last bed in the marshes of Thessaly, or left 
their bones for the foxes and ravens of, Pindus; 
but this is still no unclassic land, though tram- 
pled by the hoof of the swinish Ottoman, or har- 
ried by the lanee of the mountaineer Albanian. 
The unfortunate Italians were under the wing of 
the Muses, and, like the Athenians in Syracuse, 
found.the advantage of having received a civilized 
education. 

On the second evening of their capture, as the 
column halted in a miserable village at the foot 
of the mountains, the lucky accident of finding 
some date brandy in the corner of their hutfor 
the night, put the captain of the escort into such 
a state of drunken good+humour, that he ordered 
his captives to share it, by dancing the Romaika 
along with him. Half dead as they were, they 
complied. He then ordered a song, to set him 
asleep. The Italians were ia no forte for melo- 
dy; but the captain’s commands were peremp- 
tory, and the song was sung. While it was going 
on, an old merchant, attracted by the sound, 
came tothe door of the hut, and speaking Italian, 
of a better quality than the lingua franca of the 
half savages round him, offered his services. He 
finally found them some food, by his influence 
with the peasantry; and, by a still more useful 
influence, some piastres, duly administered, ob- 
tained the Turk’s leave for them to remain under 
his prescriptions for a few days, until their feet 
were healed, and their fatigues sufficiently got 
rid of to follow him. The Marabout took them 
up the mountain, provided, if not a cottage for 
them, at least a cavern, and for a month also 
furnished them with the means of subsistence 
until they could communicate with their friends. 

As the season advanced, and the Italians began 
to make preparations for returning home—for 
the compact with the captain was prebably not 
expected by either party to have been very con- 
scientiously kept, and the captain himself was as 
probably, by that time, either shot or sabred— 
the Marabout’s uneasiness grew obvious. He at 
length acknowledged himself an Italian, and 
even a Genoese, but omitted to account for his 
Mahometan habit, his life, and his profession, 
He was not urged upon the subject. The time 
of their departure came. The old man’s cares 
were unremitting to the last; and with provisions, 
some piastres, and a shower of benedictions, he 
sent them forward to the sunny land of mines, 
monks, and guitars. 

Before the week was over, they found the 
Marabout among them again. But, a merchant 
no longer; he was now an Italian pilgrim, such 
as one sees every Easter by the hundred, before 
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the hundred shrines of the little dingy Madonnas 
in Rome. He*told them that, after their depar- 
ture, he had found solitude doubly irksome; that 
old recollections had come again upon him; and, 
in short, that as he was born an Italian, an Italian 
he would die. They brought him with ‘them to 
Genoa, installed him, by his awn desire, in a 
convent there; the easy superior of which forgot 
to ask questions touching the previous faith of a 
brother who went-through his “ aves and miseri- 
cordes” with such perfection. There he remain- 
ed for some months, going through the duties 
with a rigour and punctuality that prodigiously 
edified the brotherhood. He was the admiration 
of the women too, for his stature and countenance 
had scarcely felt the effect of years, further than 
in a slight bend in the one, and paleness and 
thinness in the other. But his eye was the eagle’s 
still, and his step had the loftiness,and stride of 
the mountaineer. As he passed through the 
streets with his bare head, venerable by a few 
silver locks at the side, and his fine bold physiog- 
nomy, he inevitably caught the eye of strangers, 
and, under those ciréumstances, I myself remem- 
ber to have remarked him, among the mob of 
mean or fierce faces that crowd every corner of 
the city of the Dorias. It happened also that my 
cicerone was one of the captured draughtsmen, 


and from him I heard the particulars of. Fra. 


Paulo, or Giovanni's life, I forget which—parti- 
culars which my Italian friend would probably 
not have intrusted to a less heretical ear. 

So far, my story has nothing uncommon in it, 
and the misfortune is, that the sequel is only too 
much in the common form to be worth the mo- 
dern taste for romance. The old man, some 
time after my departure, was found dead in his 
bed, without any mystery of assassination being 
called in to account for it; nor was there much 
wonder in the case, when we learned that he was 
eighty-three, a disease that defies medicine, and 
has no want of the spadaccino to settle its account 
with the world. There is nothing more out of 
the routine, in the fact that the old merchant left 
a confession behind him; for every monk con- 
fesses to some one or other, and the old merchant 
had matters on his mind which he could not have, 
without utter expulsion and ruin, suffered to drop 
into the most prudent ear within the walls of 
Genoa, er, perhaps, the shores of Italy. He 
thus at once saved his religious honour, and dis- 
burdened his conscience, by committing his me- 
mory to paper, and making my cicerone friend 
the residuary legatee of his sins, But even the 
record of such matters is a delicate possession in 
bella Italia, and my friend expressed his grati- 
tude in all the hyperbole of native eloquence, on 
my desiring him to collect all the membra dis- 
jecta of the old man’s pen, trarisfer them to me 
under the Ambassador’s cover, and keep his soul 
in peace for the rest of his life, relative to the 
MSS. of his mountain fellow-traveller—Moslem, 
Marabout, klept, and monk as he was. 

The papers were blotted and mutilated in all 
dzinds of ways, but a species of abrupt narrative 
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struggles through them. I give Sam, such as 
they were 


‘* Whether, like all my countrymen, who are 


.constantly enamoured of some Donna or other, 


I could have spent life in wandering from ball to 
ball, and between the serenade, the supper, dnd 
the gaming-table, been satisfied to make my way 
to the end of the day, and of all days, is more 
than I ever had it in my power to tell.. E fell in 
love—fell in love but once, and, with the extinc- 
tion of that heavenly flame, became a fiend. 

“ There is po use now in telling the name of 
my family.’ It was noble, and of the highest 
order of nobility. But is it not enough for the 
belief that it was proud, profligate, and splendid; 
that its head was a magnificent idler, and its 
younger branches were showy, subtle, passion- 
ate, and with nothing to do on thé face of the 
earth; that it was Italian? If I wentfarther, and 
said that the head of that family was half maniac 
in good and evil,a madly prodigal benefactor, 
a madly trusting friend, a madly adoring lover, 
and an avenger mad to the wildest depths of 
vengeance, need I write under the picture that 
he was a Genoese? 

“I was. that magnificent idler. I was that 
splendid fool, that son of fortune, who Cast away 
all the gifts of earth and heaven—who trampled 
out in blood loves and feelings that might haye 
made the happiness of angels, who ran a frantic 
career of destruction through all that had twined 


itself round my heart of hearts—then denied, de- ~ 


fied, and cast from me the only hope which can 
console man for the loss of this world, and then 
sat down in solitude, helpless remorse, and de- 
spair—unutterable ! 

6 &¢ &€ £2 28 4 

It was during my residence at Vienna, that 
I first saw the woman who was afterwards to 
kindle all the fury and all the agonies of my na- 
ture. It is useless now to repeat Septimia’s title. 
She was a woman of the highest rank, the daugh- 
ter of one of our sovereig® princes, and though 
of a Spanish mother, most beautiful. At the 
Austrian Court, she was the topic of universal” 
admiration, and when all admired, who shall 
wonder if I, her countryman, young, ardent in 
all that spoke to the passions, proud of the he 
nours paid to ltalian beauty, proud too, per! 
of my own person, whirling through a pe 
round of brilliant sights and festivities, with all 
‘the aromatic poison of heightened pleasure filling 
my senses and my soul, threw myself at the feet 
of this most singular and admirable of women ! 

* + * *£ * & & # 

“ We were married. Until the hour when I 
led her from the altar, I had never dreamed that 
I was not the first object in her heart. But as 
sbe turned away from that altar, the single look 
which she gave to the image of the Saint above, 
undeceived me at once, and for ever. It was not 
reproach, nor sorrow, nor religion, but it was a 
compound of them all. That look never left my 
mind. It has haunted me in my dreams, it has 
followed me in solitude. I have seen it starting 
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up before me in the midst of balls and banquets, 
and investing the meaningless faces there with 
sudden sorrow and majesty. It has risen before 
me in the camp, in the cell; in the calm, in the 
storm: I see it before me, pale, sorrowful, and 
lovely as ever, at this hour—the look of a heart 
broken, but holily submissive; bowed to the 
earth, but contented with its grave. Septimia! 
Septimia ! 
e* « * * ** . * * 

“T left Vienna. I had grown weary of it, of 
myself, of the world. Pleasure satiates, but mine 
was not satiety ; it was a fierce undefined feeling; 
a heavy consciousness that I had been wronged 
in heart—that I had thrown away my capabilities 
of loving without the only return that can recon- 
cile man to the cares that beset even the smooth- 
est path of existence. Even the external show 
of happiness that made every lip teem with envy, 
flattery, or congratulation, but increased my 
hidden anguish. I have heard the compliments 
of princes, and they were only like taunts to my 
bitter consciousness. I have sat in the midst of 
crowds that filled my palace, to congratulate me 
on birth-days, wedding-days, the various acces- 
sions of my rank, and the marks of honour con- 
ferred on me by kings, and sat, like Satan in 
Paradise, hating the splendour and beauty by 
which I was surrounded and tortured! finding, 
in the brilliancy of courts and court honours, 
nothing but fuel for the flame that was eating its 
way through my soul. I was alive to but one 
sensation—the certainty that I was not loved by 
the only being whose love I could have now va- 
lued. I saw it in the hollowness of the cheek, in 
the feebleness of the form; I saw it even more 
keenly in the forced smile with which my pre- 
sence, my tenderness, those attractions with 
which, half in hope and half in despair, I from 
time to time made an attempt to restore my wife 
tome. But her heart was frozen, or gone; and 
pride, pain, and thwarted affection returned on 
me like a legion of the spirits of evil. 

* * * , * * * * 

“ One day. in a hunting party in Hungary, I 
was caught in one of those sudden storms that 
come from.the Carpathians, and cover the coun- 
try with winter in a moment. I took shelter in 
a farm-house in the forest. The fireside was 
already filled with the wood-cutters, who had 
made their way in from the tempest. As I had 
none of the gewgaws of my rank about me, L 
passed for no more than what I was, a man, and 
was welcomed merely as a hunter. They were 
drinking, and the wine, sour as it was, brought 
out their confidences. One of them, who disco- 
vered that I belonged to the court, probably from 
some absurd effeminacy that had grown upon 
me, made enquiries about the mode of conveying 
a letter with which he was entrusted, and of 
which he conceived that I might bea more adroit 
conveyer than himself. The address was to my 
wife. I bit my lip till the blood burst out, but I 
contrived to check the rage that was ready to 
have torn the carrier and the letter into a thou- 
sand pieces. I instantly mounted my horse. The 





fellow discovered by my muttered curses that he 
had put his commission into perilous hands, but 
it was too late: he followed me, and even struck 
me with his wood-knife ; but I had got that which 
I would not have resigned to all the powers of 
earth. I felt neither wound nor tempest; I 
rushed along till fainted from loss of blood, and 
when lL opened my eyes once more, found myself 
in my chamber, with half the arch-duke's physi- 
cians beside my bed ; languid, and almost lifeless, 
but with the letter still grasped in my hand. 

“I had been discovered in the forest by some 
of my hunters, and brought home as dead. I had 
lain for a fortnight in my chamber, wandering 
from one delirium to another, but in all 1 stili 
grasped the fatal letter—no force could take it 
from me. Such are the poisons which man pre- 
pares for himself—I would not have parted with 
that letter of ruin, to be made monarch of Gol- 
conda. 

‘“ T read the letter. What was it to the breach 
of confidence? The secret was mine, and of all 
secrets the most essential and overwhelming. 
Its pages gave the fullest satisfaction that could 
be desired by a mind longing to have grounds for 
self-torment. They were a long-detailed, but 
gentle accusation of broken vows, sustained by 
references to times and places, and charges of 
duplicity and cruelty on the part of friends and 
parents, which told me that my wife (for the 
woman was mentioned, it was she in every line) 
had long been loved inturn. That she had been 
the reluctant sacrifice to the prejudices of her 
rank; and that my offer had been grasped at by 
her family, alike for its own advantages, and its 
rescue of the daughter of so proud a Jinefrom an 
alliance beneath her. 

“TI saw Septimia on that evening. She had 
come on the first announcement of my return- 
ing mind, and, kneeling by my bedside, offered 
thanksgiving to Heaven for my recovery.» I 
could have stabbed her on the spot. But she 
wept at my averted face, and besonght me, in 
such language of soft submission, to think kindly 
of her and her interest in me, that I felt the tears 
streaming down my cheeks. In that moment I 
could have turned to her, confessed all that bur- 
dened my mind, and solicited to have at least all 
that was left to her of her early heart. But I-was 
born to bea victim! Pride forbade thé humili- 
ation. 1 sent her from my bedside; and tossing 
there till midnight, then started up, fevered and 
feeble as I was, to tread the corridors with shud- 
dering feet, and break open with frantic jealousy 
the cabinet in which I conceived the remainder 
of this correspondence to be concealed. 

“ With a sensation of self-reproach that need 
not be envied by.a wretch on the wheel, I broke 
open the cabinet, found a packet of letters, car- 
ried them to my own chamber, and there fed on 
them day by day. They gave me a feast of 
agonies. I found there the history of the whole 
development of young passion; the stories of the 
country walks, the youthful employments, the 
presents of flowers; the first parting of the lover 
for the army; the thanks for his promotion ob- 
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tained by the beloved one’s influence; the little 
gay anecdotes of the campaign, and mixed with 
them sentences repeated from the answers, which 
told me bitterly what these answers were; fond, 
glowing, confiding, the outpouring of a fine spirit, 
all awake with the finest of all passions. Yet 
what was this eloquence to me? what the bril- 
liancy of the unconscious wit, or the loftiness of 
the half-inspired feeling? They were all for 
another; and the woman whom I had selected 
from the world to be the depositary of my 
thoughts, had not a thought for me: the being in 
whose loveliness I would have taken a pride, was 
to me but a weeping vestal, the guardian of a 
solitary altar, where the flame never shone to 
me. The wife of my bosom, the sharer in my 
fate, the partner of my rank and fortune, was at 
that hour the scorner of them all, wandering in 
heart far away after the trials and chances of 
another, shedding fears for another’s sorrow, re- 
joicing in another’s successes ; and if she thought 
of me still, perhaps only measuring the years 
between me and the grave, and feeling the bonds 
of marriage only with the hope that the time 
might come when she should again be free. 
* * * &* * &£ *  & 

*‘ ] had returned to my own country. But who 
can fly from himself? At five-and-twenty, I had 
the look of fifty. In the midst of all that the 
world covets, I was a worn-down and meagre 
misanthrope. If it had depended on me, the 


earth would be a wilderness, or mankind a horde 


of Tartars, only ravaging each other, and turning 
My friends—and I had 


the earth into a grave. 
then a host of them—came round me with advice, 
entreaties, wonder at my fierce contempt of so- 
ciety, hopes of change, and all the other helpless 
contrivances of man to administer to the sickness 
of the mind; but their efforts were as useless as 
probably their zéal was hollow. In this wither- 
ing of the head and heart I must have persisted, 
but for a new excitement. War broke out be- 
tween the Empire and Prussia. The prize 
between the combatants was a paltry province, 
which the money wasted in the contest would 
have paved with ingots, and which seemed doom- 
ed to perpetual sterility. We contrived, how- 
ever, to make it bear a crop of human skulls. 
As the holder of a fief of the empire, a regiment 
was offered to me, and, at the head of my cava- 
liers, I rushed into the war. Glorious invention 
for accumulating the miseries, exercising the 
follies, and displaying the blindness of man! 
Two hundred thousand of us were sent out to 
butcher each other. Imperialists and Prussians 
pounced on each other with the appetite of vul- 
tures, and, having gorged ourselves with human 
blood, rested only until a fresh feast of blood was 
ready.. Every horror that fiction ever raised, 
was transactcd as the common every-day business 
of life. To-day victors, to-morrow . fugitives ; 
wading through Austrian carcasses at Prague; 
bathing Prussian’ gore at Kollin; fightin 

through fire and water, through famine, naked- 
ness, pestilence; we were still as ready as ever 
to tear each other into fragments, as if we were 

x , 





flinging away life for any one thing that ever 
made life desirable. Between the hospital and 
the field, the first campaign strewed the rocks 
and morasses of Silesia with a hundred thousand 
skeletons of what once were men and fools. 

“ But to me this was a delight. I was a wild 
beast, not a man—I longed to wreak myself on all 
that bore the human shape—I felt myself terribly 
divorced from human interests—and, with the 
consciousness of an exile from happiness which 
could finish only in the grave, I sought the grave. 
I was every where foremost. My regiment 
imbibed, as all soldiers will, the headlong habits 
of their colonel. We dashed at every thing, until 
the enemy began to think that resistance was 
useless; and the sight of my hussars in the field, 
decided the fate of many an encounter. 

‘*T was, of course, honoured for all this. Stars 
and crosses were hung upon a breast which cared 
no more for them than if they were so many 
cobwebs. Still I tore my way through the enemy’s 
squadrons, and led on my fierce sabreurs from 
danger to danger, until I was pronounced incon- 
testably the most gallant hussar officer in the 
service—a Nadasti, a Scanderbeg—the pride and 
the example of the Austrian army. It was re- 


.markable, that in all these hazards I had escaped 


without the slightest wound. Superstition said 
that I bore a charmed life, and had braught a 
spell with me from Italy. Ihad, indeed, brought 
that spell; for what preservative for the soldier 
is equal to despair? I, who never heard the fire 
of a Prussian battery without a secret wish that 
it should lay me low—I, who never saw the sabres 
of the Prussian cavalry without @ prayer that I 
might be impaled on their points before evening. 
—I alone was untouched, while my charger tram- 
pled the bones of thousands and tens of thousands 
of my fellow-men. ” 

“T was, however, to feel at last the caprices of 
fortune. As I commanded the rear-guard of 
Loudohn’s corps in its retreat through the last 
defiles of Silesia, a charge made by some of the 
Zieten hussars upon our baggage, set my squa- 
drons in motion. We fell upon the marauders, 
and quickly recovered our baggage; but the 
darkness of the twilight, the intricacy of the 
ravine, and, more than either, the habitual daring 
of my men, plunged us into the centre of the 
whole advanced Prussian cavalry. We fought 
desperately, and at last extricated ourselves, but 
in the final charge I received a blow which struck 
off my helmet, and completely blinded me for 
the time. I fell off my horse and must have been 
trampled to death, but for the gallantry of one of 
my officers, a Hungarian, who had lately been 
received into the corps. This brave fellow, after 
first driving his sabre from point to hilt through 
my assailant, dragged me from among the horses’ 
feet, and, carrying me on his shoulders, restored 
their unlucky colonel to his regiment, who were 
already in the u(most despair. 

“ I was conveyed to Vienna—was covered with 
honours, and racked with pain. But I was not 
to die. The gallant Hungarian was my nurse, 
and, after having preserved my life from the 
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enemy, he preserved it from the doctors. But 
my illness was long, and during it Septimia 
arrived from Italy, with wife-like duty, to watch 
over her dying husband. I was moved by this 
display of tenderness, and on my feverish pillow, 
from which I thought I was never to rise, in- 
wardly acquitted her of the crime of giving me 
the semblance of a heart. I took myself to task 
for the rash precipitancy with which I had wooed 
her, for the proud and lavish proposals which had 
influenced the vanity of her relations, for the 
fierce and violent determination to make myself 
happy, when it might be at the expense of mak- 
ing her miserable. Hour after hour of lonely 
thought, when all my senses seemed wrapped in 
sleep, have 1 gone through the whole tormenting 
history of my passions, my follies, and my suffer- 
ings; and, hour after hour, have I resolved to 
cast my regrets to the winds, to confide, to hope, 
to see happiness, even against conviction; to be 
blind and be comforted. 

“ One night, when the paroxysm of my fever 
seemed to render it possible that I should not 
see another morning, Septimia determined to 
watch beside my bed. I was already half dream- 
ing, and seeing squadrons of cavalry slain and 
being slain, when I was roused by the pressure 
of ahand on my forehead. It was Septimia’s.» 


Overcome with weariness for several nights be- 
fore, she had fallen asleep, and was tossing her 
arms in the agitation of adream. She uttered 
words too, words that sank into my heart like 
molten ore. She evidently thought herself tran- 
sported once more to those early scenes, whose 


very memory to me was torture. She was stray- 
ing with her lover; she was parting from him. 
She was rushing to his arms after long absence. 
She was abjuringhim. She was pledging herself 
never to love another. She was pleading with 
her parents. She was lamenting the bitter mis- 
fortune of the beauty which had exposed her to 
my disastrous love. She was drawing the con- 
trast between my almost kingly opulence and 
her hover’s obscure means, and rejoicing in the 
power of thus convincing him that she could 
abandon the world for his sake. 

“ Imagine, if human imagination is made for 
such things, the feelings, the miseries, the im- 
measurable shame, of the miserable listener. 
From that moment I flung away all hope, from 
that moment I determined that the shortest way 
to happiness was revenge, and that the shortest 
way to revenge was the best. I devoted her to 
destruction; I devoted myself; I devoted man- 
kind. My heart was chill no more, the ice round 
it was fire. I was now neither husband nor 
man. I wasa tiger; and if I did not spring upon 
my victim and crush her at the instant, it was 
that, like the tiger, I might make my spring the 
more secure; that I might strike her like a des- 
tiny; that I might hunt her down with long 
wretchedness; and then, when I had exhausted 
the last powers of infliction, triumph, and destroy 
her at a blow. 

*” * * a * * * * 
“ These are horrors—but I was a lover, and a 





madman. I was an Italian, and that includes 
the whole circle of the passions and vices. 

“ She rose, shook off ber dream, and left the 
chamber, to prepare herself for renewed watch- 
ing, by the freshness of the air that flowed in from 
the balcony. With the stealthy step of the tiger 
I followed her. She was standing in the moon- 
light, and never human being looked more like 
one of those forms of loveliness that we image 
descending from the spiritual world. She looked 
ethereal, and the melancholy smile with which 
she glanced at the peaceful worlds above—the 
clasped hands—and the sounds, between sigh and 
prayer, which rose from her lips, were like the 
sorrows of a being fallen from those bright orbs, 
or longing to pass away and be at rest, where 
the troubles of our stormy existence are felt no 
more. 

“J gazed; and the sense of beauty dissolved 
my soul. My hand was on*my poinard. But 
how could I lift it against a being that seemed all 
but already sainted? She prayed too; she wept; 
I saw the tears glistening on her eyelashes, I 
heard the very beating of herheart. Vengeance 
was impossible. I resolved to wait for farther 
proof, to task my own heart, to punish myself, 
who was the true criminal, and with calmness, 
oh! with what desperate calmness, withdraw 
from her presence, and leave this incomparable 
creature all that I could now leave her, the right 
of forgetting her rash and unhappy lord for ever. 

** While these thoughts were revolving in my 
heart, while I was thinking of throwing myself 
at the fect of my wife, confessing my suspicions, 
my fears, my remorse, and stooping that proud 
heart to the just humiliation of soliciting her for- 
giveness, I was startled by the shadow of a figure 
entering the baicony. My wife uttered a faint 
shriek, but she did not fly. The stranger did not 
approach her. It was clear to my eye, rendered 
keen as the lynx’s by jealousy, that they knew 
each other, and knew each other well. I glided 
along in the darkness. I heard their whispers— 
their words were broken, and intermitted with 
many a sigh. I stood and listened to all. With 
my heart alternately panting as if it would burst, 
and then sinking into what I thought the coldness 
of death ; with my breath held, with every faculty 
of my being all ear, I gathered the broken sounds. 
I heard the words—leave, anguish, parting, ruin. 
These were enough. I made a history of them 
sufficient for madness. The sigh and the tear— 
the clasped hands and the fainting form, filled up 
all that was lost. I drew my poniard, and waited 
but for an opportunity to strike the secure blow, 
which would extinguish the traitor and the trai- 
tress together. 

** As if to increase the terrors of a moment big 
with fate to all, the night, which had, till now, 
been of more than summerserenity, was changed, 
and a blasteof wild wind, followed by sheets of 
rain, burst on the palace. Septimia shrunk in 
fear; the stranger rushed forward to sustain her. 
Now was my time—with one hand I was at his 
throat. I saw his glance of astonishment; I 
heard my wife’s scream of terror; I heard but 
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one sound more—his groan—as, with my poniard 
in his heart, he rolled in dying convulsions at my 
feet. In another moment, all was silence. Of 
the three who had just been fevered and glowing 
with the most vivid emotions of our nature, there 
were now left but three statues. 

“ A blaze of lightning that wrapped us all, as 
if the King of Evil had come on his fiery chariot 
to exult over his unfinished work, showed me, for 
the first time, the features of the stranger. What 
was my wonder—he was my preserver, my gal- 
lant comrade, the Hungarian! But he had died 
for his crime, and in that thought I was comforted. 
Fool, and slave that I was! I exalted myself 
into a minister of that Divine Justice, which, ex- 
isting before all law, strikes the criminal in his 
most triumphant hour, embitters the blow by the 
suddenness of divorce from all that he loves, and 
proudly vindicates Heaven, without the tardy 
formalities of man. 

“ From this waking trance I was roused by a 
voice at my side. It was Septimia’s. She pro- 
nounced me a murderer, and stained with inno- 
cent blood. She was, like myself, an ardent, 
powerful, sensitive being, whose nature had been 
suppressed by long sorrow; but it now burst 
forth. She pronounced me hateful to her sight, 
a slave of jealous fury, and merciless thirster after 
blood. Taking the dead hand of the unfortunate 
Hungarian, she kissed it, and pledged herself 
before Heaven and the dead, never to associate 
with me, never to hold counsel, never to pro- 
nounce my name more. I stood and listened to 
all. Then came the tale. The Hungarian was 
her first love, and, to my sorrow, her only love. 
They had been bound to each other by the most 
solemn vows, until my ill-omened passion at once 
overthrew his hopes. She would have fled with 
him, and gladly exchanged opulence and rank 
for his humble fortunes; but bis high and gener- 


ous spirit revolted against this sacrifice. Insulted — 


by her family, and fearful of bringing to poverty 
her whom he could endow only with his heart, he 
left her presence altogether, and disappeared. 
Her next tidings of him were that he was dead, 
in the service of Russia, and his scarf and sword 
were sent to her as a dying remembrance. He 
had fallen in an engagement with the Turks in 
Bessarabia. She had now nothing to hope for on 
earth ; and, in listlessness and coldness, she gave 
way to the will of her relatives, and suffered her- 
self to be wedded to me. All this was told with 
the quickness of thé lightning that flashed round 
us, and with almost the withering power. The 
Hungarian had constructed this tale of death to 
set Septimia at liberty; and then, in human 
weakness, had longed to be near her once again, 
before he died. He had returned to Austria, 
entered the service unknown, and lingered only 
until he could see, with his own eyes, that she 
was happy with her husband. For years she had 
not seen him till that night, even then by chance ; 
and the words that passed between them were 
only those of final farewell. 

“T wanted nothing of all this to know that I 
was miserable; but Septimia was too like my- 





self, to part with the cup of misery while it could 

hold a single drop more. Her reproaches were 

terrible ;—her taunts went to my soul. I felt the 

native devil within me. I commanded her to be 

silent, to spare me, to spare herself. It was all 

in vain. She was, like myself, an Italian, and 

restraint was atanend. She had thrown off all 

the feebleness and timidity of the sex. She heaped 

reproaches on me that fell like coals of fire upon” 
my head, shocked with wonder, almost with awe, 

on the magnificent indignation and haughty 

despair of a creature, who, but the hour before, 
was all submission, all tears and tenderness, all 

calm, cold duty. She now tewered in the strength 
of thwarted love; her very nature seemed to 

have received a sudden exaltion; her voice was 

rich, solemn, and powerful; her eye sat on me 

like a conscience, and penetrated me with an 

intense and agonizing keenness. I felt myself ~ 
unequivocally bowed down before this majesty of 
wrath. Writhing through every fibre, and tossed 
by a frenzy of passion that tortured me as if I had 
been flung on the waves of the place of unuttera- 
ble punishment, I might have borne this. But 
there are limits to the most patient endurance of 
man. But to hear her avow her love for the dead, 
at my feet—to see her press his passive hand to 
her forehead, to her lips, to her heaté#—to see her 
fling herself beside the body, and wildly suppli- 
cate that with it she might be laid in the grave! 
This I could not have borne; yet this I was 
doomed to hear and see, and shudder over. I 
felt that to this there must be one conclusion, and 
that a bloody one; I felt my veins like ice, I felt 
the steel quiver in my fingers; I implored her 
not to rouse me to do what must be ruin to us 
both. She defied me. I adjured her to leave me 
till I had mastered the rage which was now 

ready to master me. She but caught the dead 
hand, and kissed it with wilder fondness. ‘ One 
kiss more,’ I exclaimed, ‘and you die.’ The 
kiss was given, and with a laugh of consummate 
scorn. I knew not what became of me; 1 was 
blind—mentally and bodily blind. I rushed for- 
ward to tear the hand from her lips. { heard a 
shriek; a convulsive grasp dragged me down— 
we fell together. I heard and felt no more. 

“ The cold air of the dawn awoke me. I had 
lain on the marble floor from midnight. I was 
stiff and cold, and felt as if I had gone through 
some dreadful dream. But I was soon taught 
the reality. Septimia was lying dead beside the 
Hungarian. My poniard was fixed in her bosom. 
Whether I had stabbed her in my rage, or whe- 
ther she had fallen the victim to my unlucky 
hand in the struggle, all was over. There lay 
the unhappy pair, both guiltless, yet with the 
heaviest punishment of guilt ; both young, lovely, 
noble; both formed for happy years, and for the 
richest brightener of the happiest years, mutual 
love. Yet there they lay, silent, cold, motion- 
less, heartless; their whole current of life and 
joy stopped in an instant by a murderer’s hand. 
There is sometimes a strange delight in knowing 
that the worst that can come has come. I felt 
that strange delight, the hideous joy of a fallen 
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angel fixed in eternal chains. I felt the fierce 
consciousness of utter and irreparable ruin. I 
rejoiced in the agony of belief, that the whole 
power of earth could not free me from a single 
fetter of my ruin; that I had fathomed the lowest 
depth of undoing; that all the racks and wheels 
of tyranny could not add another pang to my 
mighty misery, my parching and burning up of 
soul, my perfection of woe. I gazed on the 
beautiful beings whom I had extinguished; I 
even felt a frantic pity for them ; I composed the 
scattered locks on their noble foreheads; I whis- 
pered a wild prayer for the safety of their souls; 
I even bathed them with my tears; but they 
were not tears of repentance; they were the 
mere surcharge of a heart infuriated and infatu- 
ated, until it had exhausted itself, and sunk into 
weakness. 

‘* How long I continued this melancholy task I 
know not, but I was roused by the approach of 
my attendants, who were alarmed by not finding 
me in my chamber. I was then fully awake to 
myself, and with the dagger still dyed with my 
wife’s blood, attempted to put an end to all my 
pangs at once. I gave the blow; but my arm 
was feeble with sickness, and, before I could 
repeat it, 1 was seized and conveyed to my bed. 
The catastrpphe of this night of horrors, of 
course, soon reached the ears of justice, and I 
should have been not unwilling to abide its seve- 
rity; but my noble house forbade this humilia- 
tion, and I was hurried away in a state of stupor 
from Vienna, many a league. 

“My subsequent career is less known, yet 
more memorable. The dagger had cut away 
from me all the honours, enjoyments, and hopes 
of life; what could now stimulate my ambition ? 
Who could now be worth my hate, and who could 
now awake my love? I abandoned Europe, and 
went to wander among alli nations where I could 
be farthest from the sight of an Italian face, the 
sound of an Italian tongue, the slightest memory 
of times and scenes which yet were imperishably 
fixed in my soul- But if they were there, they 
were things in the grave, and their revival was 
like the fearful summoning of the dead. I tra- 
versed Tartary, I plunged into the Siberian 
winter, I even penetrated the jealous boundaries 
of the Chinese Empire. Among them all I car- 
ried my remorse, but it may have been owing to 
this pilgrimage that 1 retained my senses or my 
life. Labour is the great palliative of human 
sorrow. Hunger has no time for tears; danger 
suffers no faculty to sink into lazy uselessness. I 
learned among those barbarians something more 
—the use of those extraordinary powers which 
nature gives us in the human frame. I learned 
to endure fatigue which would melt down the 
hardiest European. . I tamed the wild horse of 
the desert; I swam the cataract; I scaled the 
mountain, The fiery sun of the south darkened 
my skin, but it could not wither up my nerves. 
Winter, with its snows and tempests, was my pas- 
time. I had soon become distinguished among 
my half savage comrades for dexterity in the use 
of arms, This was, in some degree, the result of 
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my Italian birth. Nature had given me the sin- 
gular flexibility of form found south of the Alps; 
no man among the desert riders was my superior 
at the lance, the scimitar and the bridle. Dis- 
tinctions, the distinctions of barbarism, were 
forced upon me, and I became the captain of a 
troop. I might have been, perhaps, a Khan in 
time, and shaken the Russian diadem as a new 
Zingis, at the head of a new uprising of the wil- 
derness. But I felt higher exultation in the 
commands of our Khan to join the Moslem army 
in the commencement of one of its most disastrous 
campaigns. There again distinctions thickened 
over me. Some feats against the Russian cavalry 
drew down unbounded praise from the Turkish 
Agas, and I was fixed in the select troops of the 
Sultan. I now had an object in view at last. 
War had become familiar tome. I had cutdown 
the bridge between me and mankind; and, even 
among Turks there is no better way to honours. 
I was reckless, daring, and remorseless. I had 
learned to look upon mankind as a race of pre- 
destined slaves or tyrants, and, whether slaves or 
tyrants, the natural food for the sword. I spared 
neither sword nor tongue. I massacred in the 
field, and I insulted in the council. Of course, I 
domineered in both. I found folly in the Divan, 
folly in the field, and defect, dismay, and ruin 
every where. I gave them, in place of those 
pledges of ill luck, plain sense, hard fighting, the 
bastinado, and the flat of the scimitar. 

“In a single campaign, I restored the Sultan’s 
arms, humbled the Russians, and, what was 
more, taught the Divan to speak like honest 
men. But who shall account for the changes of 
human things? In the last skirmish, when we 
were pressing the enemy’s army to destruction, 
and cutting them up hourly like weeds, a packet 
was delivered to me by one of the Spahis, which 
he had found in the captured baggage. In it was 
a volume which had belonged to some luckless 
Italian in the retreating army. It was my own 
history ; mine, compiled by some romancer, but 
told word for word; with fragments of my wife’s 
letters, and every incident and feature of the 
whole transaction given in the utmost detail. 
Romance had done nothing in it. For what ex- 
aggeration could it have found in romance? 
But its perusal that night changed the whole 
course of my fortunes. It brought back youth, 
passion, misfortune, misery in full tide upon me 
again. Thecold and unnatural fierceness of the 
Janizary chieftain was thawed away at once. 
The hatred of man, or that more than hatred, the 
contempt of human nature, which looked upon 
its joys and sorrows, its struggles and successes, 
as the sport of flies, made only to be brushed 
away, or the malignity of reptiles, fit only to be 
trampled into death; all was gone. I saw before 
me, in my solitary tent, that night, the counte- 
nances of every friend of my early years—I heard 
the voices once familiar to my heart—I breathed 
the beloved and balmy air of my native fields—I 
exulted in the unrivalled splendours of my native 
sunshine, my native shores, my native hills. 
First and last in every landscape, in every proud 
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saloon, in every spot of peace and beauty, I saw 
the two figures that had decided on my fate, and 
shut the door of happiness upon me. But time had 
extinguished the intensity of my passions, and with 
it much of my pains. I felt that I longed only 
to forgive and be forgiven, and lie down and die. 

“ While I was feasting on my lonely banquet 
of sorrow, the thunders of the Ottoman drums 
were heard. The contrast was fatal to my sol- 
diership. I felt an instant and irresistible reluct- 
ance to the trade of blood. I thought with 
wonder and with loathing on the savage delight 
which had hurried me so long through the furies 
of war. [ had shed gore in torrents—and that, 
too, was Christian gore. On my knees I pledged 
myself tothe Heaven which had so long endured 
me, never to aid the ferocity of king or people 
again. I loosed the scimitar from my waist, took 
the poniard from my sash, the turban from my 
brow, and throwing over me the cloak of one of 
the Greek followers of the camp, took my solitary 
way, and left camp, glory, wealth, the Vizierote, 
and the world behind. 

“TIT never repented this step. I never turned 
back my tread. I fixed myself among the Thes- 
salian cottagers, and there led a life of labour 
and contentment. When the war rendered life 
there precarious, I returned to the hills, for life 
had become valuable to me, from the time when 
I found that it could be made useful to my fellow- 
men. I had been, like the great King of Baby- 
lon, driven out from my kind, a proud madman, 
degenerating into the savage. I had, like him, 
fed on the dross and weeds of human life. 1] had 
spurned, and raged, and raved ; and, in the deep- 
est moral humiliation, in the wildest insanity of 
the heart, had deemed myself lord of all around 
me. But the terrible dream had passed, with all 
its phantoms; the convulsed and fearful distress 
of the soul had subsided. ‘The hair wet with 
the dew of heaven, and the nails like eagles’ 
claws,’ had passed from my wature. I was a 
man again;*and, in the joy of my recovered 
faculties, I resolved to live in future only for the 
sake of giving help to man, and homage to Him 
in whose hand man is only the dust of the balance. 

* & &* *& &* B eS 

“Tam now,I believe, dying; and I die with 
the hope that the evils of my career may be for- 
gotten, the good remembered, and the frailties 
forgiven. The Italian prince, the Mongol cap- 
tain, the famous Hassan Caramata, the obscure 
Marabout, all have finished their career, and all 
are now stretched upon the straw-bed of an 
humble her of the bare-footed Carmelites. 
I have, like Solomon, tried the sorrows, the wis- 
dom, and the glories of life—like Solomon, found 
them all VANITY OF VANITIES! 





NECESSARY QUANTITY OF SLEEP. 


Wira regard to the necessary quantity of 
sleep, so much depends upon age, constitution and 
employment, that it is impossible to lay down any 
fixed rule which will apply to all cases. Jeremy 
Taylor states that three hours only out of the 





twenty-four should be spent in sleep. Baxter 
extends the period to four hours, Wesley to six, 
Lord Coke and Sir William Jones to seven, and 
Sir John Sinclair to eight. With the latter I am 
disposed to coincide. Taking the average of 
mankind, we will come as nearly as possible to 
the truth when we say, that about one-third part 
of life should be spent in sleep; in some cases 
even more may be necessary, and,in few cana 
much smaller portion be safely dispensed with. 
When a person is young, strong, and healthy, an 
hour or two less may be sufficient; biitchildhood_  - 
and extreme old age require a still greater por- » 
tion. No person who passes only eight hours in 
bed can be said to waste his time. If, however, 
he exeeeds this, and is, at the same time, in pos- 
session of vigor and youth, he lays himself epen 
to the charge of passirig in slumber those hours, 
which should be devoted to some other purposey 
Too little sleep shortens life as much as an ex- 
cess of sleep. Barry, in his work on Digestion, 
has made an ingenious, but somewhat whimsical 
calculation on this subject. He asserts, that the 
duration of human life may be ascertained by the 
number of pulsations which the individual is able 
to perform. Thus, if a man’s life extends to 
seventy years, and his heart throbs sixty times 
each minute, the whole number of its pulsations 
will amount to 2,207,520,000; but if, by intem- 
perance, or any other cause, he raises the pulse 
to seventy-five in a minute, the same number of 
pulsations would be completed in fifty-six years, 
and the duration of life abbreviated fourteen 
years. Arguing from these facts, he alleges that 
sleep has a tendency to prolong life, as, during 
its continuance, the pulsations are less numerous 
than in the waking state. There is a sort of 
theoretical truth in this statement, but it is liable 
to be modified by so many circumstances, that 
its application can never become general. If 
this was not the case, it would be natural to 
infer, that the length of a man’s life would equal 
that of his slumbers, whereas it is well known 
that too much sleep debilitates the frame, and 
lays the foundation of various diseases, which 
tends to shorten instead of extending its duration. 
The persons who sleep most are those who re- 
quire the least of this indulgence. ~These are 
the wealthy and the luxurious, who pass nearly 
the half of their existence in slumber, while the 
hard working peasant and mechanic, who would 
seem, at first sight, to require more than any 
other class of society, are contented with seven 
or eight hours of repose—a period brief in pro- 
portion to that expended by them in toil, yet suf- 
ficiently long for the wants of nature, as is proved 
by the strength and health which they almost 
uniformly enjoy. More sleep is requisite, for the 
reasons already stated, in winter than in summer. 
Were there even no constitutional causes for this 
difference, we would be disposed to sleep longer 
in the one than in the other, as many of the causes 
which induce us to sit up late and rise early in 
summer are wanting during winter, and we con- 
sequently feel disposed to lie in bed for a longer 
period of time during the latter season of the year, 











OH! LEAVE ME TO MY SORROW. 
Written, Composed and arranged for the Plane Porte, 


BY THOMAS WOORE. 


all that grieves us, Is felt with a deeper 


a 





time when hope de dream of bright days to come. 


II. 
In winter from the mountain, 
The stream like a torrent flows3$ 
In summer the same fountain, 
Is calm as a child's repose. 
Thus in grief the first pangs wound us, 
And tears of despair gush on, 
Time brings forth new flowers around us, 
And the tide of our grief is done. 


Itt. 


Then heed not my pensive hours, 
Nor bid me be cheerful now 3 

Can sunshine raise the flowers 
That droop on a blighted bought 

The iake of the tempest wears not 
The brightness its slumber wore $ 

The heart of the mourner cares not 
For joys, that were dear before. 





WINDERMERE LAKE. 


BY L. E. L. 


I woutp I had a charmed bark, 
To sail that lovely lake ; 

Nor should another prow but mine 
Its silver silence wake. 

No oar should cleave its sunny tide; 
But I would float along, 

As if the breath that filled my sail 
Were but a murmured song. 


Then I would think ali pleasant thoughts; 
Live early youth anew, 

When hope took tones of prophecy, 
And tones of music too; 

And coloured life with its own hues— 
The heart’s true Claude Lorraine— 

The rich, the warm, the beautiful, 
I'd live them once agaif. 


Kind faces flit before my eyes, 
Sweet voices fill my ear, 

And friends I long have ceased to love, 
I'l still think loved, and here. 

With such fair phantasies to fill, 
Sweet lake! thy summer air; 

If thy banks were not Parcdise, 
Yet should I dream they were. 





REST. 


BY LAURA PERCY. 


Turre’s a rest for the troubled heart, 
A repose for the care-worn mind, 
A balsam for sorrow’s smart, 
A retreat from the piercing wind; 
There’s a home for the outeast and Jorn, 
The victim that none will save, 
There is peace !—’Tis the peace of the tomb, 
And the rest, is the rest of the grave. 


What should the spirit fear, 
When the visions of hope depart? 
There's a thought that the soul will cheer, 
That will bear up the drooping heart ; 
Why should the orphan mourn, 
When the storm of the world he can brave, 
He will meet with repose in the tomb, 
And he’ll rest in the welcome grave! 


Sees’t thou a terror in death ? 
That terror is idle and vain, 
All that we loved upon earth, 
We shall meet—we shall meet with again, 
Where brightness and bliss ever reign, 
More pure than hope’s vision's e’er gave ; 
We must first quit this valley of pain, 
And the road winds its way through the grave. 











THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of unconsidered trifies.” 


SuaksPeare. 


AmonaG many other evils that attend gaming, 
are these—loss of time, loss of reputation, loss of 
health, loss of fortune, loss of temper, ruin of 
families, defrauding of creditors, and, what is 
often the effect of it, the loss of life itself. 


How poor, even in this beautiful world, with 
the warm sun and fresh air about us, that alone 
are sufficient to make us glad, would be life, if 
we could not make the happiness of others. 


How excellently composed is that mind, which 
shows a piercing wit, quite void of ostentation, 
high erected thoughts, seated in a heart of cour- 
tesy and eloquence, as sweet in the uttering as 
slow to come to the uttering; and a behaviour 
so noble, as gives beauty to pomp, and majesty 
to adversity. 


Youth, beauty, pomp, what are these, in point 
of attraction, to a woman’s heart, when compared 
to eloquence !—the magic of the tongue is the 
most dangerous of all spells! 


Music is one of the fairest and most glorious 
gifis of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy; 
for it removes from the heart the weight of sor- 
rows and the fascination of evil thoughts. Music 
is a kind and gentle sort of discipline: it refines 
the passion and improves the understanding. 
Those who love music are gentle and honest in 
their tempers. I always loved music, and would 
not for a great matter be without the little skill 
which I possess in this art. 

Most miserable creature under sky 

Man without understanding doth appear, 

For all this world’s affliction he thereby, 

And Fortune's freaks is wisely taught to bear; 
Of wretched life the only joy is she, 

And the only comfort in calamity ; 

She arms the breast with constant patience, 
Against the bitter throes of Dolour's darts, 
She solaceth with rules of sapience, 

The gentle winds in midst of worldly smarts ; 
When he is sad, she seeks to make him merry, 
And doth refresh his spirits when they be weary. 


The anger of a generous man, is effectually 
disarmed by a little gentleness on the part of its 
object—as a bread and milk poultice is sufficient 
to allay a casual inflammation ina healthy frame. 


To combine profundity with perspicuity, wit 
with judgment, solidity with vivacity, truth with 
novelty, and all of them with liberality—who is 
sufficient for these things? 


The world is nothing but babble ; and I hardly 
ever saw the man who did not prate too much 
and speak too little. And yet half of our age is 
embezzled in this way. We are kept four or 
five years to learn words only, and to tack them 
together in clauses; as many more to make ex- 








ercises, and to divide a continued discourse into 


so many parts; and other five years, at least to 
learn succinctly to mix and interweave them 
after a subtle and intricate manner. 


We only begin to know how to live, when we 
know how to measure ourselves with objects; 
that is to say, to proportion our attachment and 
our application to their importance. It is thus 
that we avoid too great an indifference for great 
things, and too great an ardour for small ones. 


The Gazette of Madrid compares Ferdinand 
VII. to Titus. In fact, when this benevolent 
Prince passes a day without causing one of his 
subjects to be hanged or shot, he exclaims, like 
the Roman Prince, “ I’ve lost a day.” 


Origin of the phrase “ 7’ Boot.” Bote or Bota, 
in our old law-books, signifies, recompense, re- 
pentance, or fine paid by way of expiation, and 
is derived from the Saxon. Hence our common 
phrase “ to boot,” speaking of something given 
by way of compensation. 

Not to the ensanguin’d field of death alone 

Is valour limited: she sits serene 

In the deliberate council ; sagely scans 

The source of actions; weighs, prevents, provides, 
And scorns to count her glories from the feats 

Of brutal force alone. 

Men are sometimes inclinable to be in love, 
but cannot succeed in their desire; they seek all 
occasions of being conquered, but escape still! if 
I may be allowed the expression, they are bound 
to continue free. 


The woman who values her mental qualities 
more than her beauty, is superior to her sex. 
She who esteems herself more on account of her 
beauty than of her talents, is of her sex. But 
she who prides herself more on account of her 
birth than her beauty, is out of her sex and above 
hensex. L 

Julius Cesar fought 50 pitched battles, and 
killed one million and a half of men—for whose 
good ? , 

The endeavour to work upon the vulgar with 
fine sense, is like attempting to hew blocks with 
arazor. Fine sense and exalted sense are not 


' half so useful as common sense. There are forty 


men of wit to. one man of sense ; and he that will 
carry nothing about him but gold, will be every 
day at a loss for want of readier change. 


The venerable }, the English historian, 
who published his iastical History, in the 
year 731, is the most ancient author whom we 
find using the modern date, Anno Domini. It 


was adopted in France under king Pepin, and 
fully established in the reign of Charlemagne. 
The custom of beginning the year on the first of 
January, commenced in France in 1564. 











